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FOR NORMAL. 



normaloutbreak.com.au 







There were fears the Normal Virus (Virus Normulus) was going to take over the nation. Newsreadei 
hair, screensavers, predictable American sitcoms and nana cars were rife. Amid the chaos, MIN 
came up with a cure. The all new MINI Clubman isn’t just different like a MINI, with awesome 
customisation options, go-kart handling, blue-hot acceleration and a whole herd of angry donkey 
kicks per kilometre. It’s different different, with all that plus a cheeky Clubdoor and a quirky real 
Splitdoor. For more information call 1800 682 385, or visit a MINI Garage today and check yoursel 
in for a MINI Clubman test drive. You’ll never be the same again. 
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PS. We’ve also got two wonderful evenings for Df & friends 
planned; Sydney, NSW in May and Leederville, WA in October 
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We’ve got a digital twin! 

Some of you won’t be able to imagine reading Dumbo feather in anything but its matt, 
112 page, 100% recycled glory, but for the rest of you, this might be pretty exciting - we 
think so. We are now able to offer you subscriptions to digital versions of Dumbo feather. 
They’re identical to the print publication except viewable in a web browser. Here are 10 
reasons why with think this’ll appeal; 


1. As well as the next 4 future issues (a year’s worth), you also get digital access to all 
the back issues. 

2. Which are searchable ... ‘urn, what was the name of that writer who tattooed each 
word of her story on a different person?’ 

3. It’s cheap - only A$30 for a year... particularly attractive for those on distant shores. 

4. It’s about as ‘eco‘ as you can get. Despite using 100% recycled paper, soy-based 
inks and reducing wastage as much as humanly possible, making a print publication still 
consumes valuable resources and produces bad stuff. 

5. You’ll be able to access it at work... for research only of course! 

6. There’s no risk... you can get a full refund within 30 days if not completely satisfied 
(or even a little bit satisfied). 

7. All the web links are ‘live’ and clickable. 

8. You can also give digital subscriptions as gifts... perhaps to someone on the other 
side of the world. 






Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


THANKS TO THOSE OF YOU WHO 
HAVE POSTED COMMENTS ON 
DUMBOFEATHER.COM OR WRITTEN 
TO US DIRECTLY... KEEP ’EM COMING. 

From: Maria 

Hi, I am a dumbo enjoyer. I have just 
purchased a [Dumbo feather] t shirt 
from Remo telling the world so. Now I 
am in the quandry of whether to explain 
to people, when they ask, what it means, 
or whether to remain smugly elusive. 

In the end, I decide to share the love, 
because, God knows, we could all benefit 
from a bit more feathering. 

Thanks, for the openness you offer. 

From: Steph 

I am traveling back to San Fran having 
enjoyed a wonderful 10 days at home in 
Oz. I have spent the last 2 hours reading 
and re-reading every story in Issue 14 
of Df... this issue has resonated with 
me very much .. I was truly moved 
and inspired by the raw honesty of 
each of these 5 individuals .. there 
was something special .. very special, 
about this issue .. a common thread 
in every story .. authenticity .. people 
with courage. All of your interviews 
highlight what can be achieved with 
passion and conviction, however these 
last characters show what can be done 
with inner strength and courage .. and 
they all seemed to have found peace with 
themselves, a resolution about who they 
are .. and by doing so, are able to share 
their very personal journey and wisdom 


with us as readers .. they are all leaving a 
legacy that I am certain will outlive them. 
It’s a crazy world out there ... the 
Middle East situation .. Pakistan .. Kenya 
.. global warming .. the drought.. a 
growing population .. AIDS ...the papers 
sometimes appear to be filled with 
nothing but despair .. and then there’s 
Df.. a gentle reminder that the human 
spirit can rise above things .. that each 
and every one of us has the choice and 
opportunity to make a difference, in 
our own small way .. strength, courage, 
passion and commitment will make this 
world a better place .. and all of us better 
people .. 

Thinking of you .. my heartfelt best 
wishes for a magical 2008 for you 

From: Shelley 

I was catching up on my muchly-overdue 
correspondence over Christmas and 
dropped a line to one of my favourite 
people in the world (who’s moved up 
the ‘faves’ list from a Df-pass-on a few 
editions back). As I was penning this 
letter to her it crossed my mind that 
this read like a ‘letter to the editor’. 

She was of the same opinion and 
she thought you’d be delighted to have 
a read of it too... so, “I’ve been a little 
slow in getting around to the latest 
Df issue, but I read it from cover to 
cover the other day! I just wanted to 
say thanks for putting me on to the 
fabulous mook. It’s wonderfully inspiring 
and manages to re-enthuse me in my 
cynical state that I have developed lately 


(public service work-induced? Reality 
TV induced? ‘dealings with society’- 
induced etc). I love reading that people 
are following their authenticity (in this 
edition) and are generally inventing, 
discovering, creating and living rich and 
interesting! lives. The articles that had 
most resonance with me in this edition 
were the Nigel Marsh (I might just track 
down his books at the library now) and 
Laurent Labourmene. They certainly 
helped shape my new year’s ponderings 
and resolutions.” 

May you too continue to be inspired and 
enthused by your wonderful work. 

From: Sally 

I really enjoyed your Dumbo Feather 
Evening - it really had me thinking about 
my work- I just was so inspired by all 
these people really achieving what they 
wanted and loving it all. Thank- you 
for your wonderful contribution to our 
world! 

From: Toni 

It’s Christmas night 9:28pm in Brisbane; 
my day has been extremely ordinary in 
a sense that it seemed like every other 
day of the year to me because my family 
isn’t all that into “big celebrations”. And 
things don’t seem that jolly or special 
when your significant other is miles 
away from you, visiting relatives over 
the festive season. I came across issue 
14 sitting quietly, on my unorganized 
desk and settled into these wonderful 
interviews especially with Nigel Marsh, 
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which truly gave me a few chuckles and a 
smile on my face. I am truly appreciative 
and I wish everyone at Dumbo feather 
the sincerest, Merry Christmas and 
Happy New year. 

From: Georgie 
Re: thankyou 

Dearest Dumbo, I just want to say a large 
hoorah! and personally commend you 
on the crisp realness that exudes from 
the pages of your fine literary creation. 

I have recendy returned home from 
months of voluntary work in Africa and 
Asia, and hit quite a wall when slipping 
back into the pretentious ‘glitz and 
glamour’ of my very Sydney life. But to 
my bitterly broke surprise, something 
drew me to you one rainy Tuesday, as a 
small inner voice whispered for me to 
purchase the blessed mook. Well what 
a 15 bucks well spent! The intriguing 
interviews, the inspiring individuals, 
everything down to the matte finish 
came together beautifully in an 
expression of raw aesthetic freshness! 
Every moment reading was precious and 
helped to heal my sense of emptiness. 
Thankyou for reminding me of the 
meaning of my life- to Love, Breathe, 
Smile, Feel, Create and Experience. 

Ps. Who knows, maybe I’ll even 
consider forking out 50 bucks for the 
subscription! 

From: James 

I read your magazine last night and feel 
like a slightly richer person this morning, 
thank you for publishing something so 
lovely. . . unique. . personal . . universal. . 
inspiring. . serious. . . light. . . uh, totally 
uncategorisable. . . 


guess i better subscribe, right? 

From: Lucy 
Re: Issue 14 

Dear Kate, I’ve seen DF around and 
thought it looked intriguing, but hadn’t 
sat down to have a proper look until 
yesterday afternoon when I did just 
that, on the stool in the window of Mag 
Nation in Elizabeth St in Melbourne. 

I felt warmed, and a sense of... well, 
recognition I suppose, to read about 
people who are living whatever their true 
life is. I’m in the process of searching for 
my purpose, and am starting to feel it 
flickering on the horizon. Issue 14 of DF 
has cleared the haze just a little bit more. 
I’m saving at the moment so I wasn’t 
going to purchase DF when I sat down 
but by the time I stood up and drifted 
over to the counter, I certainly was. 

I was so distracted that it wasn’t until 
I turned around after buying DF that I 
realised I’d left my handbag underneath 
the stool I’d been sitting on, and that it 
was no longer there. I stood in shock for 
a couple of seconds, until a lovely guy 
in a suit looked up, saw me staring at 
the place where my bag had been, and 
asked me if I was looking for a handbag, 
as he’d handed it to one of the staff. 

I got a bit teary as I thanked him for 
being so kind (my diary was in there, I 
would have been lost!), and he said it was 


nothing. 

But it was something, the same kind of 
thing that drew me to DF. The feeling of 
people reaching out, living with integrity, 
and doing their bit to make the world 
better, rather than the alternative. 
Congratulations, keep up the good 
work, and maybe I’ll see you at the next 
Melbourne DF evening! 

From: Penelope 
Re: Neau Thirst tap water 
I was reading your always inspiring mook 
this morning and the interview with 
Did Lo from Another Bloody Water 
reminded me of a cool thing I bought 
at Droog in Amsterdam. It’s an empty 
water bottle called Neau Thirst. It comes 
with a slip of paper that tells you about 
the idea behind Neau: 

“We believe that inhabitants of countries 
that do have safe tap water should be 
more aware of their privileged position... 
So, we started Neau, a conscientious 
alternative, made from 100% tap water... 
Neau is sold at bottled water prices and 
at least one third of the sales revenues 
goes to drinking-water projects in 
developing countries.” 

Their website is www.neau.nl but, yeah, 
it’s in Dutch. 

Just thought you and Didi might be 
interested in this. 

Thanks for another great issue 













Make the set yours... not mine! 

‘For a limited time’ (how limited we’re not sure yet), we’re offering the whole set of all 14 back issues of ‘Dumbo feather’ for the price of 12. 
For copies in perfect condition, the price for the entire set is $180. For ‘seconds’ copies (ie. those with slightly damaged covers, but otherwise 
perfect), the price for the set is $108. 

Prices are in Australian dollars and include GST and postage within Australia. For postage to other countries please email us for a quote. 

This offer is only available for purchases made online. Visit www.dumbofeather.com/shop to get yourself the set. 
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Luke Davies is best known as the author of the best-setter, 'Candy', which he describes as "a thinty-veited autobiography." 
It is the harowing and poignant story of a drug addict struggting for tife. In 2006 it was made into a film (starring Heath 
Ledger and Abbie Cornish) of the same name. Luke co-wrote the screenptay with director Neit Armfietd which won the 2006 
Austratian Fitm Indstry award for Best Adapted Screenptay. It's not the first award for Luke; his poetry, short stones and 
fiction have been winning them for a decade. Luke's now been dean for 18 years, has recentty pubtished a novet which has 
been 14 years in the making, and is taking on a new chattenge - Tinsettown. 

Df So what are you doing in Los Angeles? 

Luke I don't really know... I'm just extending myself in uncomfortable circumstances - that's what it feels like most of the time. 
I've got a film agent in Sydney and a literary agent in New York but I came here to get a film agent in America for script 
stuff. I've got a couple of scripts that I've finished and a couple more I'm working on, and I dunno, I just wanted to push 
things. I had such a great experience on Candy that I wanted to move myself out of my comfort zone and to a new level. 
It came on the back of a relationship break-up so it was also like that was the push. It was not a situation that I wished 
for but I was like, okay, I don't have to be anywhere, I can try anything and change direction. 

Df If there was ever going to be a good opportunity, this is it. 

Luke I guess what I'm doing is having a big adventure and I don't know where it's going to end up. 

I don’t 

know if this will be my path or what will unfold, 
but I want to be here while it does. 

My life in Sydney's packed up in boxes 

at the moment so it's kinda like, okay I'll give it a go and see what happens. 

When you talk about the positive experience you had on Candy, you're talking about adapting your novel and writing the 
screenplay for the film? 

Luke I co-wrote the screenplay with Neil Armfield, the director. 

Df What was it you enjoyed about that, as opposed to writing novels or poetry? 

luke It's completely different and it's completely enjoyable to be doing something completely different. I like all different 
forms of writing. Novels and poetry are so far apart, but the weird thing is, when you compare them to writing screenplays 
it's like they're in the same category and it's screenplays that are really far apart. With novels and poetry the end result is 
the work of art in itself. In other words, the words and the rhythm and the language really matter. But with screenplays 
there's this transparent blueprint that has to be a clear communication document like bullet points for a visual poetry. It's 
like a bridge medium from one thing to another, so, in a weird way, it's liberating and more confronting because you're 
dealing with a pure visual story and trying to make the words as economical as possible. You have to drop the writer's ego 
that looks to make the words perfect. It's very different. I found that incredibly exciting. 

And did you enjoy the whole collaboration aspect? Writing must generally be an extremely solitary pursuit but once you've 
written a screenplay then you've got the director, the actors and everyone else involved... 

Luke I totally enjoyed it. I really like my solitude and I like the autonomy of writing novels or poetry but this was great. It 
turned me into a more social being. I was really lucky because Neil's such an exceptional person in terms of the generosity 
with which he collaborates so that whole journey for me was made so... whatever the opposite of traumatic is... The 
stories that I hear are that writers can get traumatised because collaboration can just go so wrong. I came here - weird 
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thing to do - to this very strange town thinking optimistically that Candy was a great example of working on a film and 
that surely others could be like that too. 

Df So you've been in LA for six months or so? 

Luke I've been here nine months. I'm really missing Sydney today because it's 15 degrees Celsius, blue sky, and there are really 
strong winds. You don't often get the strong winds in LA so it feels a lot like a Sydney winter day. You know those days 
where you rug up and the sunlight scatters and refracts through the dust on the windscreen and it's winter? I love that. 
LA's a pretty weird and beautiful town that grows on you slowly. There's something about it that I really like despite the 
fact that there's also something about it that's so surreal. 

Df Did you know people there before you arrived? 

Luke I've got a small handful of friends, so that's nice. I think this would be an unbelievably lonely town if you knew no one. It 

would just be really tough. There's no real centre to it or anything. It's not like Paris or New York. Somehow in those cities 

you'd eventually meet people or make friends, but in LA everyone's in the bubble of their car and it creates a different 
social thing. It's like the last remaining 19th Century gold town on the planet I think. It has that sense of desperation 
like everyone's here for their piece of gold. There's that sense of [people having a] shifting moral compass. There's a lot 
of really distracted people in this town. 

Df So has the gamble you've taken in going to LA paid off? 

Luke I think if this works in any way it's going to be a long haul and I'll have to practise patience. It took a couple of months but 

I met lots of agents. I went with the one I really liked and then I was busy finishing the novel so I wasn't really focussed 
on beginning to develop my relationship with her. But she was getting me into meetings... I don't think the meetings were 
so much about getting jobs, I think they were just to learn about how meetings happen in this town and how specifically 
LA they are... Then the writers' strike happened and that's resulted in three months of absolutely zero activity. I mean. 
I've been busy with my novel (see page 15 *God of Speed) and stuff, but the writers' strike has meant that this town has 
literally frozen in terms of meetings, pitching for jobs and things. Everyone takes it very seriously and it would be career 
suicide to even take a meeting. You're not even meant to be thinking about scripts supposedly, those are the rules. It meant 
that three months ago I was in the running for a job, it was between me and three other people, and theoretically, it's still 
between me and three other people when the strike finishes. I had a couple of scripts floating around town and it's the 
same story. Everybody has downed tools and no one's meant to be reading my scripts or anyone's script. I think everything 
will come to life again when the strike ends and by then I'll be back in Australia, which is odd timing. So the short answer 
to your question is no. I know less about what's going to happen next than at any time in the last 10 years. All I know is 
that I really like my life, I'm happy and comfortable with where my career is as a poet and novelist and maybe, gradually, a 
screenwriter, but as for this trip to LA... I dunno, I dunno what I think yet. 


Df 

Luke 


and a brutal town. 


it’s a lovely town 


I don't know how it's going to pan out. I don't know if I'm going to find a 
job, or if I'm going to get sick of it, or if I'm going to come back to Australia with my tail between my legs... I absolutely 
don't know. 

If it doesn't work out you've got a pretty good excuse - the writers' strike has been way beyond your control. 

If I can survive and make a living from the little bits and pieces that come in here I'm willing to stick it out for a couple 
of years and then I'll be able to properly answer your question. If that means a couple of years of poverty (see page 18 
*Duplicity in Duplicate), writing the odd film review, and hoping that the novel sells in another country, then great. 
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Born in 1905, Howard Hughes 
was one of the strangest and most 
significant figures of the twentieth 
century: aviator (he owned Trans 
World Airlines and set multiple 
air speed records), film mogul (he 
produced the movies ‘Hell’s Angels’, 
‘Scarface’ and ‘The Outlaw’), serial 
womaniser (he was at various times 
linked to Bette Davis, Ava Gardner, 
Olivia dc Havilland, Katharine 
Hepburn, Gene Tierney and Joan 
Fontaine), billionaire (he took his 
father’s modest fortune and grew it 
to become one of the richest men in 
the world), political meddler (he had 
suspect dealings with Richard Nixon), 
drug addict (lie was completely 
dependant on codeine, valium, and a 
number of other prescription drugs), 
and recluse (he went into almost 
complete seclusion in the late ’60s 
until his death in 1977). 

The follow ing is an extract from 
‘God of Speed’ by Luke Davies, 
published by Allen & Unw in 2008. 
RRP $32.95 


CHAPTER 1: ROUND-THE-WORLD RECORD, 1938 

1 was no Fred Astaire, but on July 13, 1938, the night before 1 took off to 
fly all the way around the globe, 1 danced with Katharine Hepburn at the 
Starlight Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria. So there’s seven or eight minutes 
of my life accounted for already. No Fred Astaire, and she no Ginger 
Rogers, but I loved nothing more than the feeling of my hand placed flat 
on the smooth skin between her shoulder blades as we ebbed and flowed 
among the other dancers. The utter simplicity of it, the peace I felt. 1 had 
the sense that my hand itself, rather than my mind, was soaking up the 
memory and storing it away for future use. That turns out in a way to be 
the case, for it is the coolness of her skin that 1 am remembering now. 

I have, of course, other memories of more intimate parts of her than 
that smooth cleft of back between two shoulder straps, but just at that 
moment, on that glamorous and distant night, the delicate pressure of my 
fingertips on her skin w r as what it meant to be a couple. It seemed that my 
future was contained there in my present. 

Now, thiry-five years later - and on the night before another significant 
flight, God bless us both Jack - my mind goes back to that time when my 
limbs were more supple. It would do us not one whit of good to be able to 
predict the future, for nothing turned out the way I expected, and yet here 
I am, my bruises and scars intact. 

Kate would be an old woman now. I was never one for old women, so 
1 don’t imagine we would have gotten this far together, not with all the 
will in the world. That is irrelevant to the specifics of 1938, when it was 
entirely sufficient to believe in the eternal. Her perfume was like a promise 
of the oasis that lay ahead of us that night. We were out and about in the 
admiring crowd. The next day I’d be flying off to glory. 










Df Do you manage to make a Living from your writing? 

Luke Yeah, I sort of scrape a living somehow between the odd royalties that come in. Candy in particular had this boost in the 
last couple of years and sales went up. On occasion getting a little royalty cheque has been life-saving. I've also been 
writing the odd review or article; I write film reviews for The Monthly , and I've got a children's book coming out next year 
with ABC Books. So yeah. I'm kind of making a living, but it's so borderline. The thing is, I would be as poor in Sydney as 
I am in LA. You've still got to pay your rent and buy the groceries so, on that front. I'm doing fine. 

Df What's the children's book about? I assume it's not loss and addiction... 

Luke No, thank god. It's actually based on a poem I wrote. It's really simple. It's a childhood memory of a boy being attacked 
by a magpie and his relationship with his father in going down the creek to deal with the magpie. I'm excited. We've got 
a great illustrator for it, Inari Kiuru, so I'm looking forward to seeing what she comes up with. 

Df Was it always your dream to be a writer? 

Luke Yes, at the age of 13 I was suddenly struck by... It was literally a kind of moment of revelation or epiphany, and I don't 
use that term lightly. 

It was just that moment of being 13 and 
my world changed 

and I knew that I was going to be a writer. In my really dumb 13-year-old 
way I started taking it really seriously and considered myself to be a writer, that's all I did. I had heroes like Jack 
Kerouac, Leonard Cohen... 

Df At 13? 

Luke Absolutely. At 13 I discovered John Steinbeck. 

Df Grapes of Wrath ? 

Luke The book that changed my life was Cannery Row, which weirdly enough was a book about three alcoholic bums who scam 

their way through life... Within three months I'd moved from Steinbeck to Faulkner and that was beyond... Steinbeck 
was the door, but with Faulkner, you stepped inside an infinite palace. I've been walking around inside it ever since. In 
the beginning I didn't understand most of it but it was so great. A kid at school said, 'Have you heard of this guy Jack 
Kerouac?' I was a voracious reader. I was that 13-year-old kid taking out the books that had been sitting in the library 
shelves for nine years not being taken out by anyone. That's how I spent the rest of my teenage years, reading. But even 
earlier than that... I've still got a school exercise book of mine from age seven that says, 'When I grow up I want to be 
a journalist because my father is one' and there's a picture of a stick man sitting at a desk surrounded by spools of film. 
I had visited my dad at work, he was in television news, and I used to see him surrounded by spools of film... So there's 
some kind of weird cross-destiny going on there. 

Df Do you remember what the first piece was that you had published? 

Luke Published? A couple of teachers at my school had a magazine called Greenwich Window. It was a really tiny late-'70s 
mimeographed thing. I had a poem or two in that. Then there were a couple of poems in a little pamphlet called Red 
Shift. I had a couple of poems in Honi Soit and the Union Recorder at Sydney University and then I had this little book 
published when I was 20 called Four Plots for Magnets. That was pretty early, that was through poet, Stephen Kelen's, 
backyard press called Glandular Press, which published a handful of books in the mid-'80s. Then there was a long gap 
where I had nothing published, that whole Candy era. As much as I wrote obsessively, I couldn't get it together to even 
put a poem in an envelope and buy a stamp. 

DJ I wondered if you'd been writing during that period. 
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*Duplicity in duplicate 


Money. It can ease one’s way 
through life and it can ruin 
friendships, it can build skyscrapers 
and it can bring down empires... 
that at least w as the plan of the 
Nazis during the second World War. 

Between 1942 and 1945, SS Major 
Bernhard Kruger, brought together 
a team of 142 counterfeiters, 
sourced mostly from the inmates 
of Sachsenhausen concentration 
camp, effectively saving their lives. 
Kruger’s plan was to bring down 
the British economy bv flooding it 
with counterfeit £5, £10, £20, and 
£50 notes. By April 1945, when 
"Operation Bernhard’ was halted bv 
the Allied invasion, Kruger’s printing 
presses had produced 8,965,080 
banknotes w ith a total value of 
£ 134,610,810, some of the most 


perfect counterfeits ever produced 
and declared by the Bank of England 
as "‘the most dangerous ever seen.” 

Australian artist Andrew Hurle’s 
interest in Operation Bernhard 
came about through an interest 
in the paper currencies that were 
made for use exclusively w ithin 
the Nazi concentration camps. 

He describes them as ""a grim 
kind of toy money”, the most 
famous of w hich existed in the 
Theresienstadt camp. In the course 
of his research, Hurle heard about 
the counterfeiting workshops at 
Sachsenhausen. He explains; ""It 
was pertinent to my interest in 
the semantic and philosophical 
correspondence betw een the terms 
"duplicity ’ and ‘duplication’ in the 
context of print technologies.” 


By Kate Bezar 

Hurle’s investigations into 
Operation Bernhard influenced 
several of his works, two of which 
are titled ‘Schmutzgeld’. ‘Schmutz’ 
meaning dirt, and ‘geld’ meaning 
money in German. Hurle is 
fascinated by the process by w hich 
value is assigned to money in its 
production, particularly by the 
addition of filigree ornamentation 
and portraits of royalty and other 
famous individuals. The work, 
pictured, is intended to be like an 
ersatz gold bar, the designs of w hich 
have been altered to remove some 
of those features of pictorial value as 
well as the national identifiers. These 
are the details that make money so 
difficult to duplicate, but w hich the 
Nazis managed to do so well. 
www. andrewh urle. com 
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Luke Absolutely, and that's one of the big differences between the fictionalised me in the book [Candy] and the real me. In 
the book, the narrator is stripped bare of context. You do have a sense that he's a bit of a reader and you have a sense 
that he's a little bit addicted to bad television and good films, but there are no hints about his own writing. Yet in the 
film, when Neil and I were writing the script, Neil was really in love with the idea that this guy was a poet like I was at 
the time. The end result was that Heath [Ledger] so beautifully portrayed that weirdly sweet optimism in the middle of 
that really terrible behaviour and life. It worked. It's only a few touches in the film, you don't really see his own writing 
or anything like that, but you get the sense that he's a poet. 

Was it being introduced to some of the Beat poets so early on that romanticised the idea of drug-taking for you? 

Luke I don't know. Surely there's a million people who've read and loved those books who didn't go down that path, but it 
seemed to romanticise that stuff for me. I would read a book like Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas and think, 'I want to do 
all that, I want to be that, I want to take those drugs and...' On The Road didn't romanticise much beyond marijuana, it 
just had a great energy to it which was infectious. It's like what came first, the chicken or the egg? I don't know if there 
was a condition inside me that was waiting to be activated or if there were certain external reference points in the world 
I was growing up in and the world around me that I aspired to, for whatever bent reasons. I still don't know the answer 
to that question but sometimes I lean more towards the thing that it was a condition. It's like I sought drugs for reasons 
of escape and then I reacted to them differently to other people, a chemical reaction that wasn't good for me. 

It took me a decade tofnally, clearly work out 
that it wasn f t good for me, 

despite all the evidence telling me that from the beginning. 

Df Sometimes we're very slow learners. 

Luke I was a slow learner, but I started to come good at age 27, 28. I think a lot of people go through that kind of lost 
thing until then. 

DJ They say 28 is that classic age to either find or lose yourself. 

Luke It's a great age. I don't know about all that Saturn Return stuff or whatever, but chunks of seven years seem to make some 
weird sense. Maybe that's the time it takes us to assimilate and move through any big band of human experience. Like 
relationships... I haven't passed the six-year mark yet and I know a whole lot of people who sort of don't either. 

Did you again mine your own experience of addiction to be able to write about Howard Hughes's experience of it for your 
novel [God of Speed]? 

Luke In some ways, but in a really different way. Hughes's life was so different to mine whereas Candy had that element of 
thinly-veiled semi-autobiographical material. With Candy my experience was very direct, but with Hughes it meant going 
into the deep structure of addiction and trying to imagine what made him tick in the extraordinarily weird circumstances of 
his life. I tried to understand what made him self-medicate the crippling mental illness that he had. I do need to explain 
this because I don't want it to seem like, oh my god it's another book about addiction. I actually got the idea for the 
Howard Hughes book before Candy. I wrote a chapter in '94 and was like. I'm going to write this book, it's going to be like 
this, this and this. In '94 I was only four years clean so the dominant thing in my life was still that huge trauma looming 
behind me. I was fascinated by this guy and the question of 

what you would do 

if you had enough money to be fucked up forever 
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\ick Cave Stories' published by the Victorian Arts Centre 
rust 2007. Copies from<www.iheartscentre.net.au RRP $ 60.00 



*I’m not entirely sure why.,. 


On 10 May 2000 while living in 
Chelsea, London, dismayed by the 
perpetual “grey skies and rain” Nick 
Cave started writing The Weather 
Diaries. Cave, the Australian 
musician, songwriter and author 
continued keeping the Diaries 
which he describes as [having] 
something to do with longing, 
sorrow', repetition and death” for 
the following 16 months. They are 
a fascinating day-by-day record of 
firstly the weather and secondly 
his surroundings, interactions and 
thoughts. The Diaries are part of a 
long tradition of Cave’s where he 
structures and navigates his way 
through the world via the use of 
desk diaries and date stamps. 

Cave’s lyrics, artworks, hand¬ 
written dictionaries, photographs 
and The Weather Diaries (amongst 


notebooks) are the subject of an 
exhibition curated by the Arts 
Centre, Melbourne. Instead of a 
standard exhibition catalogue, 

Cave and the exhibition’s curator, 
Janine Barrand, chose to produce 
a book designed to resemble a 
contemporary version of one of his 
early notebooks. Nick Cave Stories is 
very much a collaboration between 
the artist and the Arts Centre, Cave 
relating the stories behind many of 
the pieces in his own words. 

Cave tells the story of one 
particular notebook denoted ‘the 
Sacred and Profane notebook’... “I 
made many of these ‘picture’ books. 
I am not entirely sure why, except 
that I would become uncommonly 
attached to objects and pictures 
and liked to systematise them in 
some kind of way - order them, 
t\~ itr» flip flipm Tfiic 


particular book was one of my 
favourite books because there was 
a rather delightful synchronicity of 
‘finds’ down the old Flohmarkt in 
West Berlin. I found a bunch of 
the most wonderful pornographic 
drawings in one stall and a little 
further on, found a children’s 
book of Saints. Back in my room 
in Dresdener Strasse I found 
that an extremely pleasing 
relationship existed between 
these two things and compiled 
them in a rather beautiful photo 
album I had also found...” 

As Barrand writes, “List-making, 
diary-keeping, the painstaking 
creation of personalised and 
numbered notebooks. Collecting 
oddities and other curious 
obsessions are all central to Nick 
Cave’s imagining.” Who needs a 
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with no external reference points telling you how bad things were. It was like 
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I’d been given this 


new life, this reprieve, 

and this ability to step outside of where I'd been and go, 'Oh my god, 
I can't believe I just did that'. He, in a sense, was the guy who never got to that point and I was fascinated with him on 
that level. Then I very quickly started writing Candy and completely understood instinctively that it was the novel I could 
write well and get completely immersed in, whereas God of Speed was a very ambitious book which could wait. I really 
thought I was going to write God of Speed after Candy but suddenly I knew I had to write Isabette The Navigator instead. 
Then the Candy film stuff happened, and another book of poetry, and short stories here and there, and finally I was like. 
I've got to write that book, I've really got to immerse myself in it. When I finally went back to it there'd been such a gap 
of years that my attitude to the whole addiction thing had changed. One of the things that became interesting to me was 
his obsessive compulsive disorder. I'm incredibly glad that I essentially put a six or seven-year gap on the book and that 
in the end it took how long it took because these last couple of years are what's made it the book that it is, a book I'm 
really proud of. The other thing was, that the Scorsese film [The Aviator , 2004] came along in the middle of that. It was a 
horrible feeling like, oh damn. I'd found this subject matter that just fascinated me so much and I thought I would revive 
Hughes to the world, so I was like, holy shit is this a good thing or a bad thing? I still to this day don't know if it was a 
good or a bad thing. 

Did you watch it? 

I made a promise to myself that I wouldn't watch the film until the proof pages of the novel were in. I didn't want to be 
affected by it in any way. I finally watched it just a couple of months ago and was weirdly relieved that it's not actually 
a very good film. 

It deals with quite a different slant on his life than your book does... 

Mine goes back through all the stuff that the film does, but Scorsese doesn't go forward through the real dark madness 
and addiction. In a sense my book starts where the film leaves off. 

Did you do anything consciously to immerse or imagine yourself inside his world? 

The initial starting point, way back in '93 or '94, was when I found out that essentially he was a drug addict. Everything 
clicked into place. I completely understood his control-freak behaviour and how the obsessive compulsive stuff was a 
form of control. I understood the rigidity, the paranoia, the isolation, and the self-proliferating madness. I understood 
the way in which, if you've got no one pulling you up on stuff, your sense of reality can be totally distorted, especially 
by the drugs. When the book gets into weird, philosophical, poetic loops of the infinite expanses of some of those drug 
states that's taken from my memories of times when that stuff was good, very early before the drugs stopped working. I 
also read quite a bit of stuff about obsessive compulsive disorder and I know I have a very mild form of it, but benign 
basically. It doesn't really cripple my life in any way. I see how there's this continuum, and there's a whole lot of things 
on the continuum such as addiction in various forms that can include drugs or eating disorders or... 

Even habits, those things that if you don't do them, your day feels a bit out of whack. 

If that stuff is ritualised and actually meaningless then you're in obsessive compulsive territory (see page 21 *1 am not 
entirely sure why)... Like if you need to have number counting systems to make decisions or to get through things... 
Along that continuum some of it's totally crippling and some of it's completely manageable. I have this extremely mild, 
completely manageable level. I read that great book last year by Mark Haddon, the novel about the autistic boy... what's 
it called? The something story of the dog... 
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*Herm-I-Tage 


Have you ever wanted to crawl into a cave, escape into 
solace or simply hide under your quilt in the morning? 
Perhaps you’ve felt the overwhelming urge to lock away 
your computer, phone and iPod. \ou’re not alone. 

Whether to break from work, an over-buzzed lifestyle 
or personal issues, each year more and more people are 
searching for solitude, a period of complete isolation, to 
seek counsel or order their thoughts. 

Michael Kelly of Sydney’s Arcadia Monastery has seen 
many solace-seekers pass through his doors. Benedictine 
dogma dictates “there is no Spirituality without the 
welcoming of guests,” and the monastery provides 
accommodation for a rising number of people wishing to 
“return to the source.” 

“We have fairly regular passing visitors,” explains 
Michael. “People mainly come through alone looking 
for a space for reflection. In most cases I think it’s also 
about gathering forces to be able to face the challenges in 
life. People are so busy and bombarded with such large 
amounts of stimulus in modem life. It makes sense that they 
will seek to find a place in which they can take quiet time 


Nadia Sacarbo 

and centre themselves.” 

The methodic al way of life within monasteries or 
religious dwellings encompassing regular prayer times, 
quiet reflection and limited interpersonal contact, marks a 
big change to our generally overflowing lives. This notion is 
explored thoroughly in the film Into Great Silence, which 
documents life inside the Grande Chartreuse, a Carthusian 
monastery in the French Alps. Here, monks take a vow of 
silence and experience little, if any, contact with the outside 
world. The film features no interviews or commentary, the 
only music is that of the chanting monks. “If you don’t have 
time to see this film it was made for you,” writes Luke in 
his review for The Quarterly Essay. While it might not be 
necessary to uproot for a silent life in France, there’s no 
hurt in slowing down, even (gasp!) stopping to contemplate 
and appreciate life’s softer rhythms. 

CLICK FOR RELAXATION: 

How to build a snovy cave... www.wikihow.com/Build-a-Snow-Cave 
Into Great Silence... www.diearossestHie.de/enalish 
Hermitage... www.hennitaiy.com 

Arcadia Monastery'... www.benedictine.org.au/house.htm 





Df The Night-time Dog... The Curious... 

Luke The Curious Incident of the Dog in the Night-time ? 

Df That's it. 

Luke What a fabulous book. I think that something like drug addiction distorts your reality so much that it makes the slide down to the 

crippling end of that continuum really easy. If you can pull that stuff up you can break the cycle and make it more benign. So I 

totally got the drug addiction thing and I related to a version of the obsessive compulsive thing but all those years researching 
that book, and being with that character, man in the end it was an ugly place to be. He was a sick, sick guy and it was hard. I had 
to really keep trying to find the sympathy. For me the sympathy was in the tragic fall... the great fall of this man who, as it says 
on the back cover blurb, was a man who was both great and greatly fallen. There's real sympathy to be found in that huge gulf 
between the potential life you should or could have lived and the reality of the life you did live. He was the ultimate capitalist- 
dream success story and he was proof that all 

that stuff is meaningless if you ’re 
imprisoned or crippled inside yourself 

in one form or another. I'd love 

to know that I can breathe easy in LA, but I don't know that. I don't know that this is going to work out. I have no idea, 
but would I swap it? Absolutely not. This is right here, right now, this is it, this moment is the result of all the choices I 
have ever made. If you're not experiencing gratitude for that, then you're not being present for your life. That other thing, 
addiction, was about not being present, it was about being trapped between fear of tomorrow and regret of yesterday. 

I would have thought that all there is in that moment of addiction would be the present, the right now, the hit, and that 
it wouldn't be about tomorrow, but about today. 

Luke You think that's what it is, that's what you're chasing, and if you're chasing it in any addictive way then you never actually 
get that present moment. That sort of sublime present you are seeking is almost like a spiritual experience but the chase 
is so powerful that it can go on for years. Some people never get out of it, they die first or they wind up in prison or they 
destroy their lives in various ways. The great surprise for me, the good surprise, has been finding out that without that 
way of living it's actually possible to find a good connection with the present moment and that it's richer than... I've 
been spending time in monasteries lately (see page 24 *Herm-I-tage), nobody really knows that. 

DJ Wow, where? 

Luke On the outskirts of Sydney I went and stayed at this Benedictine monastery. In the desert in California I went to another 
one. Then way, way out in the boondocks of Canada, six hours north-east of Vancouver, I went to a Buddhist monastery. 
Then I stayed at a monastery next to Big Sur on the Californian coast. I don't know what it's all about but I finally got to 
this point where an instinct was telling me I was reaching some new plateau to do with my relationship with meditation 
and I'd better damn well start being active about climbing up onto that plateau rather than being a lazy, passive... 

Df Have you practised meditation for several years? 

Luke No, I've been trying really ineptly for several years. I just have a really distracted head... I wanted to make my practice 
more formal. This is also the year of the relationship break-up and the first time I didn't distract myself with... Like in 
my 20s I would have fucked my way out of pain, you distract yourself basically, but I've gotten to this point in life where 

I just want to lean into the prickles 

and be with the feelings that are 

happening. That's what I was trying to do and I tell you what, a monastery is a pretty fucking confronting place to 
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do that in. It's that thing we were talking about earlier of being present. Being connected to the present does not 
guarantee you a smooth ride, you have to accept the difficult stuff with the good stuff. I had written this review of 
a German documentary called Into Great Silence about life in a Cistercian monastery high in the French Alps. It's such 
a beautiful film. It was a big 2,500 word essay and so to do that I did a lot of research on the internet and started 
getting totally fascinated by these monastery websites around the world and incredibly interested in that notion of 
retreat to the desert or retreat to the forest and so on. There's the Christian tradition of the early desert fathers in the 
first few centuries AD who had those monasteries in the desert, and there's the real Eastern tradition of the Buddhist 
monasteries in the forest. I've been experiencing both. I've been attracted to the contemplative life and attracted to 
the notion of prayer as a ritual. I don't know if I believe in God and I'm certainly not a Christian, except by accident 
of birth, but my next book of poetry is kind of a book of Psalms - they're in psalmodic form, anyway. So all this stuff 
in some weird swirl fits in together at the moment. I've been following my instincts, it hasn't really been planned. 
I've been contacting monasteries and saying, 'Can I come and stay?' and they say, 'Of course you can'. You just go for 
a week and the top of your head lifts off with discomfort and isolation. 

Df Are you writing again? 

Luke Yeah, I'm always writing. I'm really close to my next book of poetry being finished - the psalm one I mean. I've actually 
got two novels - this seems to be a regular thing for me - there's the one that I was planning and then a new one comes 
along... I might go with the brand new one for a while and see what happens. I would really love at some point to find 
the time, the expanse, to put together and finish a volume of short stories which one of these years will be ready. I 
wrote a play that had a three-day run at a Sydney Theatre Company thing-a-me-jig. That was my first play and it was so 
fantastically helpful to see my stuff in front of an audience for the first time. It gave me ideas for what I want to do with 
that play and so I plan to fiddle with that. Maybe a new play, or poetry other than the psalm book, the novels, and more 
than anything else, screenplays. If all goes well, one of these days I'm going to make a film as writer/director. I got into 
this programme called IndiVision run by the AFC [Australian Film Commission] with this really low-budget thriller I wrote. 
I hope I get to make it one day but I've got to jump through some hoops first. I've got to have at least one, maybe two, 

short films before the next stage of funding happens with the big film so I've written this short film. I've got to beg, 

borrow and steal a few favours and try to make it for as little money as possible. 

/)/ In general, do you sense a resurgence in poetry or is it still on the decline? 

Luke I don't think it's on the decline, I just think that it's in a sense the profoundest and most important collective voice 

that gives meaning to existence, to what it means to be human and alive with this tiny bewildering life span, in this 
vast expanse of geological and cosmic time. In language there is something intrinsic and important to that definition 
of what being human is and poetry comes out of the primal dark depths of prehistory; song, and song units, and 
breath units. When you look at it in big sweeps of time, then whether in a period of 100 or 200 years there's too much 
being published or not enough, or not enough people reading it, or we've lost our oral traditions or whatever: none 
of that matters because these are minor fluctuations, statistical glitches in the long run. Poetry will last and it's not 
up to us as individuals with our poetry egos to sort out which bits are going to last, which bits are the important 
bits and so on. 

You can only seek the stuff that is truly 
beautiful that enriches your soul. 

As for the stuff you don't like, the best policy 

is to follow the advice of Philo of Alexandria who said, 'Be kind, for everyone you meet is fighting a great battle.' / 
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I think Sabrina Ward Harrison's dad says it best when he says, "Sprout... You can scribble scrabble and you can tell how it 
feels..." Sabrina sure can tell it how it feels, and she sure can 'scribble scrabble' - definitely his words not ours, we'd be 
more likely to use 'create absolutely stunning artworks', but hey. When she was just 23, Sabrina's journals were published 
under the title 'Spilling Open'. Indeed, in them she frankly and openly spilt, and in doing so gave others the permission 
to spill too. She quickly established an almost cult-like following amongst readers, mostly young women, also grappling 
with the perils of life and adolescence. How the journals came to be published is a longish (but wonderful) story which 
involves her making a call to the 'inspiration line' of best-selling author, Sark. Now, over 10 years on Sabrina's published 
several more books, conducted numerous workshops, been commissioned to illustrate Burton snowboards and spent the 
past 18 months or so 'in the woods' hatching her latest adventure. The True Living Project. 

Df What are you up to? 

Sabrina I'm just doing some transcribing and some audio recording for my show in April in New York. 

Df What sort of show is it? 

Sabrina It's going to be in a theatre space which I'm going to take over with sound, and video projections, and really large-scale 
photographs to create a living theatre. I'm going to bring it to Europe in the Summer and then Australia by the Fall (see 
page 32 *Read, see, meet, play.,.). 

Df Will it evolve or will it be the same show do you think? 

Sabrina It'll evolve and it'll be very collaborative. It'll be something that involves the people that are in the area that I'm creating 
the project in. I'd like to come by Australia a month before the show and be collaborating in the space. It's all connected 
to the True Living Project. 

Df What are you trying to do with the True Living Project? I know that's a very big question, but it seems like a good place 
to start. 

Sabrina I want to inspire a generation of mindful pioneers of authentic experience and to give permission for people to make the 
space for the unexpected and authentic experience of living, however that is. 

Df That's no small undertaking. 

Sabrina No it's not. 

Df You could just save the world while you're at it! 

Sabrina I'm trying to. I want to celebrate the space for that beautiful messy inventing of our way through. 

Df How do you do that through what you do? 

Sabrina Well right now, what I'm transcribing are the words of John O'Donohue (johnodonohue.com), a former priest and poet 

and the author of Anam Cara , who passed away just a month ago out of the blue. I think there are turning points in our 

artistic and spiritual endeavours and I think that when he came into my life I was at a crossroads. I had that feeling like 
I'll probably study the things that he studied for the rest of my life. I never feel like it's my voice that I want to bring 


forward but 



certain 



and that have made room for the experiences that I don't think I would have 


allowed for otherwise. 

Df What is it about him and his work that so strongly resonates with you? 

Sabrina I think he brings voice to the deeper longings of our heart and hope of finding our place within our lives right now. He 
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*Read, see, meet, play... 

The True Living Project in America; our first in WA) at Distracted on 

at the Stanford Meisner Theatre 14 October 2008. Tickets (which 

164 1 1th Ave @22nd, New York, NY are limited due to the size of the 

Tuesdays - Sundays 12-4pm, 3-26 space) are available from www. 

April 2008 dumbofeather.com/shop 

Her story; the full tale of The True Living Project in Australia; 

how Sabrina came to publish at a wonderful gallery in WA called 

her journals at just aged Distracted, www.distracted.com.au With Sarina in a workshop on 

23 is a beautiful one: www. Exhibition dates ~ 14 October-8 Sunday 19 October 2008, 10am- 

sabrinawardharrison.com/about/ November 2008 4pm (price/availability contact 

story/page_l.php Viewing hours ~ Tues, Wed, Thurs Distracted.) 

Her books; your best bet is www. 10am-7pm; Fri and Sat 9am-5pm 

amazon.com which has new and 
used copies of all four books. 

Her in person; we’re going to hold 
one of our special ‘evenings with 

Her movies; www.youtube.com/ Dumbo feather & friends’ (and 

dumbofeather 


Her images online; more of 
Sabrina’s recent photographic 
based works at www.sabrinaward 
harrisonphotography.com 





makes space for the tenderness and the exquisiteness. He speaks of the Celtic value of 'watchful reverence'. Does that 
make sense a little bit? 

Df Absolutely. How did you find his work, or him? 

Sabrina I found his work through a friend of mine who had shared another poet with me, David Whyte, who I'd listened to. I've 
just spent 18 months living in the woods and I spent most of my time alone listening to a lot of audio recordings. Another 
one was Joseph Campbell and another was Allan Watts. My father had introduced me to Joseph Campbell's Power of Myth 
when I was 20 but I think it took me about a decade to really embrace his teachings. Then I spent a year listening to him 
and David Whyte. I burned about 12 CDs for close friends and said, 'Listen to this, listen to this' but ironically no one had 
the time to listen to it because their lives away from the woods were so filled that no one could find the space to listen 
deeply to it. I had that awkward feeling of thinking, I know I sound annoying because I'm saying listen to this, but at 
the same time, once a friend did listen to it they'd be like, 'Oh my god.' 

Df So will transcriptions of some of the words of the people who've influenced your thinking along the way form part of the 
exhibition? 

Sabrina They're going to be echoing throughout the space. 

Df Did you have a plan to go and live in the woods for a significant period of time? 

Sabrina No. I got hit by a car and I moved there... 

Df So getting hit by the car was the impetus for moving? 

Sabrina Yip. 

Df How badly hurt were you? 

Sabrina I got a minor concussion and I fell onto my back, hit my head and messed up my back. I didn't have health insurance. It 
was rattling. That day, and I have never done this before, I high-fived my therapist and said, 'It's all working out, it's all 

happening,' and then I got hit by the car that night. I was like, 'You have got to be kidding me? This is fucked.' 

Just when you think you can high-jiveyour lije, oh 
no, lije has a lot more to throw your way. 

Df But had you had it in your head that you might go bush for a while? 

Sabrina No. I would read about women who were like, 'I just lived on my own terms' and I think there was always a part of me 

that longed for that and to know what that would be like. I felt like I became this sort of cowboy, started rolling and 
smoking these cigarettes... My grandfather had just passed away and I invited my grandmother who's in her 80s to come 
and visit me there. She's the kind of grandmother who would always have meals with all the right vegetables and the 
meat and the whole thing. She came out to visit me and I thought of my mother who would always make it all lovely and 
I thought 'I don't have any food, 

all I have is tequila and sweet 
potatoes and so that's what we’re going to have to 
eat for dinner Grandma’. 

I was interested in her response. She said, 'I feel like I've got 
a second life, I feel like Al Capone.' She's coming from Canada to New York in April for the show. She once had a pet bear 
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*Me, myself and you 


The extent to which we think about how objects 
encourage or discourage interaction between us is 
usually limited to how to arrange the living room 
furniture and goes something like this; “If this chair 
goes here I won’t be able to talk to you without getting 
a crick in my neck, but I will be able to see the tele...” As 
is their habit, the folk from the innovative Dutch design 
collective, Droog Design, didn’t stop where most do. 

Taking human interaction as their basic theme, 
Droog developed a series of products, first exhibited 
at Salon del Mobile in Milan in April 2001 titled ‘Me, 
Myself and You.’ The series deals with the way in 
which designed objects influence our social behaviour 
and our experience of communication. Their quirky 
creations beautifully illustrate the extremes to which 
furniture can provide isolation as well as stimulate 


playful togetherness and sharing. 

Next Architects, designing for Droog, came up with 
a series offences. They explain, “It’s typical in Holland 
that one chooses his own garden fence... Normally it’s 
just a border between two gardens - a way not to see 
your neighbors and to be sure there’s no contact.” 

By contrast, their fences are designed to facilitate 
neighbourly behaviour rather than discourage it. One, 
the ‘Table tennis fence’ has each side of the table on 
one side of the fence. Anyone for a game? 

Taking the opposite angle, designer Marti Guixe, 
developed the ultimate in privacy, a rocking chair that 
almost literally says, “Interrupt me and risk your life.” 
Who has to watch the tele when you can rock towards 
the window' and indulge in a little ‘me’ time? 




,1 I I 






Tools Bundle 

There was a greenhouse that was on the property in die I actually work better w hen it’s really cold so I would 

woods, but it w as totally totally too small for me to work bundle myself up and cut the tops off mv glows and work, 

in and so I ended up working primarily outside all year I liked working outside a lot, more than in the greenhouse 

round. I had all my tools in diat space and some of my because it got so warm in there, 
stuff, but I always ended up outside. 



There’s a light shining on my easel outdoors. 




named Crazy. 

Df So there's a history of wild wooded women in your family! 

Sabrina Yeah there totally is. 

Df What made you decide to come back to 'civilisation? 

Sabrina I felt like if I was going to share this work, that this was the launching point that I had to release it. 

Df Had someone already offered you the show in New York? 

Sabrina In a way... It's interesting because part of the whole theme of the True Living Project is 'made by, for, and with...' and so 
what I love is that all the way through this process, 

everyone I’ve collaborated 
with is someone that I’ve met in a natural way or 
in the process of creating the work. 

So this wonderful girl, Jessica Forsythe, 
had found me on MySpace, which I don't even check very often, but she had responded to something I'd posted 
about looking for a studio space in New York. She'd said, 'You can always come stay at my studio' and I thought she 
had an art studio, but it was a studio apartment, so she was offering me her home. When I went to meet with her in 
New York she mentioned that she was directing a play in a theatre space that she'd rented for the month of April in 
Chelsea right across from the Chelsea Art Museum. She said, 'My set's going to be really simple, just white muslin, 
you could use it during the day while the show runs at night.' So it's really this wonderful, true, experience yet it's 
in the location I wanted to have the work seen, but it's done in a way that I feel is all the more true to the True 
Living Project's spirit. Part of bringing it to Chelsea is to find the right match in terms of a dealer, but I think the 
True Living Project needed to be able to unfold, especially this first time, in its own natural way rather than having 
a dealer immediately involved. In some ways that's a risk, or at least it brings its own challenges for sure, but it's 
the best way to initially introduce it I think. The works are going to be about 12 foot high photographic pieces with 
imagery protected through them... We'll see. 

Df Is it mostly work that you did over the two year woodsy period? 

Sabrina Yeah. 

Df Are you scared of exposing it? 

Sabrina Yeah and I'm scared of the fact that I've got about $4 for production. 

Df 12 foot high photos... hmm... 

Sabrina Let's have a moment for that. But you know. I'm not scared so much as excited. My 

dad would always 

remind me not to mistake excitement forjear. 

I think what 

I'm most excited about is meeting people that I can really collaborate with and that it becomes a project that expands 
into 68 projects, that it's something that is like an invitation and if people meet each other through it and collaborate, 
or if I meet an architect whose doing new, inventive, green design and we build a place together, or if it's musicians... I 
think that in a way that's the most exciting part. The fear is because I set high standards for myself and I think it needs to 
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be done decisively. You've got to be bold in New York City, you gotta fake it till you make it here. But there's a part of me 
that's so Canadian and this situation triggers all the parts of me that want to be polite and want to be accommodating, 
all of the critical voices that want to not be a problem... I think people actually respond more to the boldness here. Me 
being polite and trying to be accommodating is not effective and is not helping anything. It's completely unlike how I 
was raised but I need to be in New York with that same decisiveness that I had in the woods. That is really critical and 
it's a big lesson for me. 

Df I know that with the True Living Project you're also starting to work in a whole variety of new media - mostly film and 
photography, is that exciting? 

Sabrina It's really exciting. I feel like I'm entering into territory that I don't know how to navigate, but that also pushes me to 
collaborate. I think that during so much of my 20's I was pretty isolated, but at the moment there's that great sense of 
having to ask when you don't know. I think our generation has been deprived of the permission to ask each other for help 
and to learn from each other. We have to pay for a consultation or we have to pay for that education, but in previous 
years it was the kind of thing you learned from each other, and you learned around a fire, and you learned from generation 
before you. I really want to address that sense of being able to need each other. With that need comes stories, and a 
normal sense of the humanness of tribe, and sharing meals together and sharing your life together which has been lost 
and is rapidly getting lost daily (see page 35 *Me; Myself and You). 

Df You said that you spent most of your 20's fairly isolated... Was that self-imposed? 

Sabrina No, it was an unexpected... I went to school to do Graphic Design and thought I was going to be working as a graphic 
designer and doing ads for Nike or something. I do remember the first time we were assigned to design a book jacket in 
Graphic Design and I love books jackets, but I began to question why we weren't even meant to know what was inside 
of these books, we hadn't even read the book, we were just designing the jacket. I think that was the beginning of 
wondering, well could I start setting the inside of what we're putting into the world? I think I had just discovered May 
Sarton's Journal of Solitude, and Anais Nin's journals and I just felt for the first time not alone and it was the beginning 
of thinking, if I could help one boy or girl breathe a little easier in their life-in-progress, then that would be... And then 
my journals were published when I wasn't even out of school. That brought a whole decade of pretty isolated creating, 
doing book tours, and being in front of audiences of people who were my own age. I felt like 

they were 

all girls I wanted to befriends with, not on a 
podium in front of 

you know. I'm not someone who's a performer and I don't feel like I want 
to be on stage. I want to be more authentically connected to people so I think I was wrestling with how to find that in 
a true way. 

Df Do you feel like, in some ways, you missed out on making those kind of connections in your 20's because of that? 

Sabrina Yeah I do. 

Df From quite early on did you get lots of people who'd read your books want to come and hang out and intern or something 
along those lines? 

Sabrina Yeah and it's weird because I was never a popular person in high school. I think if you're popular when you're young then 
you always have that mentality. I'm very much not that person, I like one-on-one friendships far more. The whole concept 
of popularity is very bizarre. I always feel like, 'Are you guys fucking kidding me?', not to sound like I'm trying to... It's 
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By Jenny Werbelojf 


Remember as a kid when you scrambled into your bathers and with delight jumped into the swimming pool 
making a gigantic dash! You didn’t stop to consider the impact of this burst of enthusiasm on others; you just 
followed your natural impulse to express delight. It is that urge, that impulse to live with delight and liberation 

that I am inviting you to remember and create. 

When you recognise that your life is more about complaint than about appreciation, and your natural enthusiasm 
has faded, it is time to embrace change head-on, and be the source of your delight. There is really no reason 
to create anything except for the sheer delight to you. Make a lash by letting go of reliable and steady and 

embracing new, exciting and self-generative. 

Break out of your mould by changing your pace and adding movement. Instead of walking in the park, skip, jump 
or walk backwards. Try something new — borrow a scooter and go for a burn; eat a dragon fruit, pink or yellow; 

dress in character on a workday or ... 

Do something for no reason other than your desire to do it. The more you change your patterns, the more you 
create space to discover something new. Give yourself permission to enjoy life. Be creative. 

“Living by rote and repetition replaces innovation and creation .” 

As you begin to create delight, as a simple matter, you become accomplished at drawing on your creative ability 
for your own pleasure. Through this you gain freedom as your mind explores new possibilities. Your awareness of 
bigger possibilities will emerge and, before you know it, you will be living in a more creative and colourful way. 

How much of you and your life is ‘solid’ and how much is ‘fluid’? 

Allow this question to float in your mind, easefully creating the possibility of embracing change by choice and 
authentic desire. Holding an on-going enquiry will deepen your relationship with your essence and sharpen your 

ability to step into sourcing joy and delight from within. 


Journeying to the outer edges of possibility, and discovering there is more — and there is always more — is the 
journey, and this is the opportunity that lies within and before you as you kindle your passion for living life with a 

lash! of your own delight. 


u willing to be the source of your own delight? 

WWW.SOURCINGFROMWITHIN.COM 
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a sweet thing that I've never gotten comfortable with really, and that's okay. I'm just not someone who's built for being 
on stage. The other thing is that it's always imbalanced because 

they already feel like 

they know something about me, and they do 
because they’ve read my journals, 

but I don't know anything so I'm always 
trying to catch up. I also always feel like I'm going to let them down so I have to remind myself that they know I 'spill 
open' and that I don't have it all together. If they want that then they can go work at Banana Republic or Gap. 

I'd imagine that having such a popular first book, that the sense of expectation would have followed weighed quite 
heavily on you... 

Yeah it did and I think that in a certain way, I needed to just disappear. I think that I just needed to be brought to a 
place, and in a strange way financially, just be brought back to basics. It was complicated and I'm glad I'm not a movie 
star, then it would get more and more complicated. 

Can you imagine? You did go travelling didn't you? 

I did and and that was wonderful. I think secretly I was meant to be born in Italy and have never left Italy... or Australia. 
I've returned to Italy since then, I was there last year. The hardest part for me is to not be travelling because I'm someone 
who likes to be travelling. I haven't been in the same country for this long at one time in ages. The thing is, I committed 
a year to being in the woods alone making this work and that was just transporting... I kind of gave up everything I had. 
I had a relationship with someone in Los Angeles and everything looked right on paper but 

there was 

something much deeper that needed to bloom, and 
happen, and be untamed, 

and not because, 'I have a book contract to do this'. There 
was no security blanket, there was no proof that anything I was doing had any value except in the epiphanies and the 
fact that I was literally living for the moments that happened to me. I feel like once experiencing life to that depth, 
that nothing else is worth... My whole life feels like it's committed to be geared to making a place for those moments 
to happen for myself and more importantly for our generation. Those moment are so close to the life we're living, they're 
right there on the edge of our experience all the time. I think that's what John O'Donohue really speaks to, that continual 
return to the most authentic... that sounds contrived, but the truest version of our humanness and our instinctual 
connection to the planet we're living on. 

How did your quest, for want of a better word, for authenticity evolve? 

I think it's always lived in me. I think in a certain regard my parents brought me up in a way by asking those questions 
from themselves. My father came from a family of serious lawyers and he was going to be a stock-broker but in 1969 he 
decided to paddle down the Mississippi River from Canada to New Orleans instead. He just thought, 'I'm going to really see 
what's happening below me', so he took a canoe and spent 71 days on the Mississippi River. My mother was a passionate 
educator and visionary in the areas of parenthood and childhood and honouring a child's real questions. So I think I was 
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raised with those questions in mind and given the permission to feel what I actually felt. But you know, that's a blessing 
and a curse. It's something that I've wrestled with my whole life. I don't want to feel as deeply as I feel. I don't want 
to want to feel as vulnerable as I feel yet it's the thing that can't help but come through. It's the only language I know 
how to speak. I always say, if I don't do this, the only thing I can fall back on is baby-sitting because I literally can't 
do anything else. My dad always said, 'Just find one thing Sprout and just do that one thing. You can scribble scrabble 
and you can tell how it feels and you need to do that as decisively as you can,' but I fight it every day. Here now [in 
New York] I haven't been able to voice the trueness, and I'm sitting here... I feel that close to the truth, my truth, and 
yet I feel tethered to that vulnerability and fear of exposure. There's no protection. All I want is to make space for the 
ventilation and the room for what is unmade, and unkempt, and untethered, and... I don't think there's any place for 
judgement of those things. 

Df So you still feel....? What was the word you used in the voicemail you left for Sark all those years ago? 

Sabrina Dishevelled. 

Df So nothing's changed? 

Sabrina In interesting ways, absolutely nothing's changed. I was just thinking of that the other day. I need to call her inspiration 
line 12 years on and say, 'Hi my name's Sabrina and I'm feeling kind of dishevelled... I'm living on friend's couches in 
Brooklyn and I think 

I’m 11 times more dishevelled than I 
think I thought I was 12years ago. ’ 

But that said, living in the woods 

I had to do things and I was thinking, 'I can't really handle this' but when you have to, you do, and you go, all right, 
bring it on. People are like, 'What are you doing back in New York?' and I'm like, 'I don't know, but I know I'm doing it'. 
Like today I was just in a cafe waiting for a friend to arrive. I'd been racing and racing, and I was cold, and I bought some 
gloves, and then I was in this cafe and there was the perfect slant of sunlight coming in the window. I was in Harlem 
on 116th Street, it's kind of a rough area. I sat down in this window and I just felt like there was nothing more in that 
moment that I could want. I have no home, I have no plan from right now. I had felt a little twitchy and nervous all day 
and that moment suddenly bought me into complete peace. I'd just come from a fancy lunch on the Upper East Side and 
I was there in Harlem sitting in the sunlight and nothing could have been more perfect, and nothing could have been 
planned, and there was nothing that I could have done ahead of time to make this happen and that's beautiful to me. 

Df Why don't we appreciate those moments more often? 

Sabrina Because everything is against that. I think there's quite a lot of fear in the mystery, and in the mystery of unfolding... 
I was raised in a community going to Sunday School and having feelings of... what's the word? - feeling hypocritical. I 
felt like it was just verbatim. I guess I had a hard time with the whole concept of Jesus, but honestly, when I was in the 
woods I'd work on these pieces and I would finish them and then I would leave them outside because I'd fallen asleep. 
Then it wouldn't be about the piece, it'd be more about the way I'd wake up in the morning and the light and yellow 
leaves had fallen all over it. The finished was not the piece, it was always beyond what I thought it was. I felt this sense 
of being shown, in that quietness, in light, in this living world, that there is something that will continue to blow me out 
of the water, and it won't be my cell phone ringing. David Whyte describes it as investigative vulnerability. This theatrical¬ 
like quality was so vividly alive in feeling a part of something more artistic than anything a human could ever create. 
The experiences are out of your grasp, you couldn't take it and frame it or box it up, you had to be in it. Every evening 
I'd drive, top-down in my crappy little rad car with no roof, to the cliffs above the ocean. I'd walk in these waist high 
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fields of artichokes and brussel sprouts - they grew right up there along the edge of the cliffs - and oh the light coming 
through them, the colors of left-over leaves after the fields had been plowed, these purples mixed with yellow, blues... 
I remember my mom showing me years ago how, if you look at a leaf, you can design a whole room out of the palate of 
just that one leaf. All the complementary colors exist within its form. Go find a leaf if you can, you'll see, it's true. Even 
here in New York, I find these leaves on the sidewalk and I see the rooms in the trees. I sat down last night to write and 
so many words tumbled out of me. I've resisted writing for a year because I just had to see it and I couldn't contain it 
to language. I know that the language is going to come. The footnotes of my experience in the woods are... My intern 
Jillian has transcribed my journals and it was like, 'Jig saw, nail polish, face soap, ice pick...' I made tonnes and tonnes 
and tonnes of notes. 

Df Stream of conscious type stuff or more practical? 

Sabrina It was a way to hone in on really what the underlying themes are, and how we could make this be something that goes 
through culture versus adding to culture. I think two years on we're starting to see that happening. I think it'd be 
interesting to do a book that was two books; one that was all visual and one that was notes to myself about very literal 
things that I doing like chopping my own wood and... 

It was survival mixed with 
huge metaphorical moments, 

but they're all together because they're not controlled 
- they weren't done for anybody. I wanted to lose myself in that sense of not thinking about an audience but thinking 
purely of the moment I was right in. 

Df That's when it becomes paralysing, when you start thinking about what other people will think and how it will be read 
or seen and judged. 

Sabrina Exactly. I had to give up any sense of anyone who was paying me money to make anything I was doing. It did put me in 
a jeopardised position and going 'Okay I've got $4 and no internet connection'. I was like, 'I can't have my interview with 
Dumbo feather because I have to be outside under an apple tree to get an internet connection.' It felt like I put a lot on 
the line, but I felt like if I was going to give it up for the sake of what was almost like a scientific study, then I had to go 
strong and be decisive. I wasn't even sure of the whole conceptual description of my experience... You don't know quite 
how you're going to sum it up because you don't want to even be thinking of that, you don't want to even be putting it 
into some box that makes sense because you don't know yet what's happening. I think that's why I've been hesitant to do 
any interviews thus far since I've been back because I feel protective of what happened, and what's continuing to happen 
upon my return from there. I think that's part of why I moved to New York afterwards. It needed to be that decisive of 
a shift. If I'd just stayed in the woods I would have become that weird woods-woman, that wooded-woman who was a 
serious stoner, a serious wooded stoner with long shaggy hair. 

Df I've got such a great visual. 

Sabrina You know, you can have everything tied up perfectly in perfect bows, and on paper, or should I say, on that high speed 
internet; and it all looks perfect, but it seems that we are wrestling with finding no there there. I've seen that across 
the whole range of society. Like my lunch today in the Upper East Side was with someone who has commissioned a piece 
from me, an art dealer's wife, and we ended up shopping in thrift stores. This woman is someone who's got her whole 
life pulled together and buttoned up. She's got three kids and her place in the Hamptons - the whole thing - and all she 
really wants is the permission to go thrift store shopping with someone who has a life that's a little bit less tame and 
experience her life a bit more true. / 
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Mehrdad Baghai is a very smart guy. That much is obvious even after a quick meeting or the briefest of glances at what he's 
done in his life. That's important , but what we think is more important is that he has an imagination big enough to see a 
different kind of world , one in which all people respect one another and live as equals. He also has the drive to make it a 
reality. His current project which is in many ways his life's work, is the High Resolves Initiative. Mehrdad and his wife Roya 
founded High Resolves together in an attempt to 'inoculate' the world's children from prejudice and conflict. The programme 
has been an amazing success and there's far more demand for it than they can deliver. They're rolling it out as fast as they're 
able. Here's their story... 

Df Is High Resolves the first project you've done together as a couple? 

Mehrdad I think so. We support each other's things, but High Resolves is the first big thing. We're still funding it, and when you 
make the decision to do something like that, it really has to represent your family. 

Df How did it all begin? 

Mehrdad Well, if you want to know where it really starts from you have to go back. High Resolves is about teaching global 
citizenship - teaching's even the wrong word - it's about creating opportunities for students to learn about global 
citizenship. So first let me go half-way back and then I can go even further back if you want me to. 

Df Go as far back as you need to. 

Mehrdad I was at Harvard Law School and the work I did there and at the Kennedy School [of Government] was all around conflict 
resolution and negotiation. There was a professor at the Kennedy School at the time named Tom Schelling who a few 
years ago won the Nobel Prize for Economics. He's a brilliant guy whose work was all around the strategy of conflict. He 
wrote a great book which influenced me a massive amount called Micromotives and Macrobehavior. This was before Chaos 
Theory and all that. It was all around how small changes in incentives can create vastly different outcomes. He used it to 
talk about traffic jams, and why hockey players don't wear helmets, and why people don't sit in the first few rows of an 
auditorium. If you use the principles and frameworks he laid out, you can actually think about society and why certain 
things happen certain ways, and 

what, if you want to create a 
different world, do you need to do that. 

If you can change things at 

the micro levels of individuals then you can actually get very different macro behaviour for society. So I thought a lot 
about that stuff and met a guy who's now a professor at [the University og] Michigan, Ted Parson. Ted and I decided that 
for our work we would research this. The way people had generally researched it was using computer simulation models, 
but we thought that by doing that you're actually taking the human element completely out... Wouldn't it be much more 
interesting to do this, not with computers, but with people? We said, let's do a simulation and see how people behave. 
This was in 1988... 

Df Just the other day. 

Mehrdad I know, it's amazing... Back then global warming was not an issue everyone was thinking about, but we decided that 
it was the perfect problem and wrote a game about global warming. The game's participants were all nominated as 
ambassadors of different countries who had committed to reduce their [carbon] emissions over 15 years, which of course 
no one wants to do because they want other countries to do it instead. We played this game over and over again with 
Harvard undergraduates, with Harvard Law School, with the Business School, with the Kennedy School... and the results 
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*The Games We Play 


Here’s a taste of what the students get 
up to with High Resolves. At the end 
of each of the four modules, they are 
asked to write a postcard to themselves 
(posted a month or so later) to remind 
them of what they’ve learned that day. 

Collective Identity: 

The core ideas of this module are the 
biological unity of the human race and 
independent investigation of the truth. 

Students play a game where they 
each wear a photo of someone from 
a different culture and are given 
clues about who their ancestors and 
descendants are. They then have to 
self-organise into different parts of the 
human tree. This shows them how r few 
degrees of human separation there 
are and that the biggest conflicts are 
in very small, common parts of the 
tree. Then you ask, if we’re that close 
as a family tree, why is there so much 
conflict? They do an exercise where 
they are shown how propaganda 
was used to create divisions during 
WWII. They get to try to apply that 
by finding current examples where 
similar messages are used. They make 
videos about how hate or division is 
used through speech. It builds up their 
antenna for propaganda, their ability 
to recognise it and then ask questions 
whenever they come across it. 

Justice: 

Notions of justice are played out with 
cupcakes in a game called ‘Cut and 
Choose’ by pairs of students. Initially 
one person cuts and chooses and then 


one cuts and the other chooses. Next 
they do a series of scenarios in small 
groups where they have to decide how 
to share $ 100 between A and B. They 
start out with easy decisions which get 
harder, like w hat if A is a 16 year-old 
runaway in Sydney and B is a woman 
in Asia with eight kids. When it gets 
more complicated they have to look 
for guiding principles. For lunch they 
have a ‘Hunger Banquet’ designed by 
Oxfam. A randomly chosen 55% of 
them sit on the ground with a bowl 
of rice, 30% sit on a bench with rice 
and beans and a spoon, and 15% get 
lasagna, chocolate cake and salad 
and juice. Some will say, “Ok that was 
interesting now where’s my lunch?” 
“No, that is your lunch, that’s all that 
85% of the world get every day and 
that’s all they get for the whole day.” 
What they also realise, apart from the 
unfairness, is that every one of them in 
real life is in that top group. 

Conflict Resolution: 

This module is about helping them 
learn the skills that are really critical 
in conflict resolution; humility and 
integrative thinking. Humility is 
about realising you’re not always 
right, an important one for all of us 
to learn. Integrative thinking is about 
reconciling differing perspectives. The 
first set of exercises are designed to 
show them that their brain is flawed 
and not to trust it. They watch a video 
of tw o teams passing basketballs and 
are asked to count the number of’ 
passes. During the video a person 


in a black gorilla suit walks through 
the game. At the end, when asked 
if they saw anything strange, only a 
few will have seen the gorilla because 
of the w ay our brains work to limit 
perception when focussed on a task. 
Then they’re told the tale of the blind 
men who come upon an elephant in 
the jungle. One swears it’s a long tube 
thing, another swears it’s a tree trunk 
and so on. To get the whole picture 
they have to share perspectives and 
collaborate. They do an exercise in 
groups where they each get a photo of 
a part of something like a typewriter 
and then collectively have to work 
out what the whole is. Next they take 
a quizz individually and as a group. 
Can you do better as a group than 
individually? 

Collective Action: 

This module is about how you put all 
the skills learned above together and 
mobilise a group of people. There 
are two games. The first is called 
‘Looking out for number one’ and 
the other is the ‘Global Warming 
Game’ in w hich they sit around as 
ambassadors and role play 15 years 
of emission reduction. In each round 
of negotiations each country must 
indicate the number of emission units 
by which it will reduce its output 
that year. Their performance as 
ambassadors is evaluated using a score 
sheet. The more a country refuses to 
reduce its emissions, the better its 
score, but the higher the global total 
reduction becomes, the better its score. 





Roya Bay ha i is not only the co-founder 
of High Resolves; she has two degrees 
in architecture, is a mum, and has a 
very special design business called ‘Roya 
Design. ’ www.royadesign.com.au 




were very, very interesting. We got a real sense of the conditions under which cooperation emerges in groups. Two other 
people who were very influential in our lives at that point were Professor Abe Chayes at the Law School who's passed on, 
but was a famous human rights lawyer who argued in the World Court and his wife, Toni Chayes. She was at the Kennedy 
School at the time and was a former Under Secretary of the Air Force under Jimmy Carter - an amazing pioneer for women. 
What they cared about was conflict and how to deal with it. They liked the stuff we were doing and said, 'There's a Law 
School course on dispute settlement which is an entire semester long, why don't we take this semester and play the 
game?' So Ted and I cooked up a more complicated version and played it for an entire semester. It was like Dungeons 
& Dragons - people were playing it 40 hours a week with each other. It got some attention and we were asked to train 
diplomats who were going to Rio for the Earth Summit [in 1992]. People started to get excited about it how it was helping 
them think about the dynamics of the problem. Now 20 years later it's interesting because we've recently seen a lot of 
the same themes played out in Bali [during the United Nations Climate Conference in December 2007]. What we saw was 
that adults didn't really seem to be aware of the dynamics of collective action. Even diplomats who were negotiators were 
approaching the problem without a great deal of familiarity or sophistication, but playing the game was interesting for 
them. We wondered whether we could do this with younger people and whether it would make a difference. I took it to 
a public school in Canada, a private school, a Catholic school and to Switzerland and Bulgaria - lots of different places. 
One of the things that became clear was that 

it was 

with kids than it was with 

intellectual response like, 'Oh, this is interesting, I understand 
do with the way the brain wires itself, with children 

you could see a transformative 
effect in the way they thought about things. 

The game got packaged 

up and ended up being incorporated into the curriculum in Ontario and 120 schools in Canada started using the it -1 
lived in Toronto at the time. I thought, there's got to be other games to write. I had a couple of university interns 
who wanted to help and we came up with a tonne of interesting stuff. Then I got an offer to work for McKinsey [& 
Company, management consultants] which I postponed for nine months until they kinda said, you either show up or 
give us the signing bonus back. So basically all the games went into a box, or several boxes, and went from garage 
to garage for the next 18 years. 

DJ Was that consulting life all-consuming? 

Mehrdad It was and you lose yourself to it. It's wonderful, I don't want to criticise it, it was a great learning experience and 
everything else, but there wasn't time for some of these other things. Roya and I got married in '94 and we talked about 
the games but I was still at McKinsey. We moved to Australia in '98 and I left McKinsey in 2000. We did a few other 
things, I ran a company in Los Angeles for a few years and then did a few years at the CSIR0 (Australia's Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation) as a public service thing. The turning point came when I was asked to 
be a Fellow at the Aspen Institute. They've got this really interesting programme called the Crown Fellowship. They pick 
about 20 people who are about 40 years-old from around the world and bring them together three times in Aspen. You're 


much more powerful 
adults. 

Adults would play the game and have an 
this problem a little bit better...' Whereas, and it may be to 
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* Stan’s cafe serves rice, M .„, . 


This year in February it was 
estimated that there were 6.65 
billion people on Earth. 6.65 
billion. If you place this figure in 
your mind and begin the attempt 
to comprehend what this number 
of people actually looks like, you 
will most probably find yourself in 
the predicament that James Yarker 
of Stan’s Cafe theatre group found 
himself in a number of years ago. 

In an attempt to grapple with the 
task of physically visualising such an 
epic figure, the directors at UK-based 
Stan’s Cafe created an exhibit-like 
performance entitled ‘Of all the 
people in all the world’. In it the 
population of the world is somew hat 
bizarrely and functionally expressed 
through the use of tons of Italian rice. 
Individual rice grains are counted 
and placed to represent the physical 


presence and related statistics of each 
individual person on Earth. 

In the performance ‘Of all the 
people in all the world: Pacific Rim’, 
staged as part of the Melbourne 
Festival (October 2006), five actors, 
each wearing a brown overcoat spent 
16 days measuring out rice grains 
to illustrate local and international- 
related statistics in three-dimensional 
form. The results of these v isual 
statistics standing side-by-side is 
enlightening, to say the least. A mound 
of the refugees in Australia seems 
comparable to the nearby mound of 
the millionaires in the world. This, 
marked, of course, by the gently 
placed, arguably longer, solitary rice 
grain entitled ‘Bill Gates’. The number 
of people who died on the Titanic sits 
cheekily next to a rice mound of the 
number of people it took to create the 


film of the same name. Tow ering over 
the entire exhibit is the monumental 
mound of rice that is the ever-grow ing 
population of China. 

When provided with such 
a narrativ e of humanity, the 
proportions and contrasts between 
people existing on different 
continents becomes markedly clear. 
The playful juxtaposition of both 
serious and flighty statistics has 
surprisingly wide-ranging effects 
which beautifully sum up what it is 
to be human. It seems, through an 
art form and one man’s attempt to 
place himself amongst the billions 
of others in the world, a solution 
to better understanding the human 
context has been found. All this, 
quite miraculously, in a simple grain 
of rice... or 6.5 billion. 
wn'w.stanscafe.co. uk 


away for a week each time. It's interesting because the people there are people who've had some success in their lives, 
but you're not talking about your success, you're talking about what you want to do next. One of the commitments you 
make to the programme is to have a project. 

Df That you're already working on, or that you'll come out of the programme with? 

Mehrdad You begin thinking about it in the first year. The idea is that the projects are ways of giving back to the community that 

are significant and can gather their own weight and momentum so that they're not dependent on you all the time. The 
exercise is to try to create something that survives and endures. Roya and I had lots of chats about what that project 
should be and we remembered the boxes in the garage... Also, I think at the time we were looking at the world and 

questioning the obsession with various Hollywood 
incarnations of the same character over and over, 

and why this generation doesn't seem to connect as much on these issues... We basically went to Kerrie Murphy, the Principal 
of International Grammar School (IGS) in Sydney, which is where our son goes, and we volunteered. We said, look this isn't 

going to be a big deal but if you want, we're happy to work with some of your high school students, run some sessions, 
and see what happens... These games are 20 years old, there's no guarantee they're going to work any more.' She said there 
was a natural break in Year 10 in November when they've finished their courses and we could take them for that week. So 
we had the Year 10 class and played all kinds of games with them for a week (see page 54 *The Games We Play). We were 
exploring, it was a pilot, and there were some things that just didn't work, but there was a handful of kids in that class 
who were really connecting. I hadn't been in front of kids for a long time. I have to say too, when you give speeches in the 
corporate world or walk into a CEO's office, because you've written a couple of books or you've been a partner at McKinsey, 
you've got some credibility, but 

you've (.jot no credibility, absolutely 
none, when you walk in front of a Year 10 class. 

In fact to them you must not be doing anything important if you can just pop in and hang out with them for a week! It 
was really humbling but incredibly good. It's interesting, we've got one CEO who's been through the programme and has 
volunteered to help with the high school students because as a CEO you don't have many situations where people don't 
automatically follow you. 

/)/ How did it go overall? 

Mehrdad It was much more of a success than a failure. We had a consultation with the Principal and others at the school and said, 
'Why don't we extend the programme, but instead of doing one intense week with Year 10, let's spread it out a bit and see 
how low and high we can go in terms of year groups?' What became clear to us in the second year was that Years 5 and 
6 were too young, Year 7 seemed a bit distracted and Year 11 are too focussed on their HSC (Higher School Certificate). 
Our sweet spot is Years 8, 9 and 10, so we really zeroed in on them. I was also asked to give a talk at a conference of 
Vice Principals and describe our experiment. It was supposed to be a 45 minute session, but it ended up being almost two 
hours of discussion. There were 13 Vice Principals who wanted to take it to their schools. It made us realise there was real 
demand for something like this. There doesn't seem to be anything much that fits into the whole values-based education 
part of the curriculum and schools seem to be searching for something... 
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Df That isn't religion-based? 

Mehrdad Exactly. Out of the 13 we selected six quite different schools. IGS was the easiest place to start. I'd say 80-90% of 
the kids in that school are from multi-cultural families so it was a good place for us to put our toes in the water and 
not feel completely rejected. This year we've got 11 schools and that means a whole bunch of other situations and 
things you've got to deal with. We learnt about scaling the programme up. It became clear that it was really important 
to have small group discussions and that dealing with hundreds of students in small groups was impossible with just 
me, John Bush, who's our programme director, and Roya... plus I've got a business to run. So what we did was... Well 
the universe sent us Dany Celermajer, a professor at Sydney University who runs the Global Studies programme which 
was offered for the first time last year. We met with the 70 students who'd signed up for Global Studies and 45 of 
them decided to become fellows of High Resolves and help facilitate the programme. That helped us scale up a little 
more. Then we connected with the International Studies programme at Sydney Uni which is led by Professor Lynn 
Carson. She offered up interns so we got another 10 from her group. Now the Peace and Conflict Studies programme 
is also offering up students... We basically started having a real foot at Sydney University and that made a big 
difference. We're talking to Melbourne University about going to Melbourne in 2009 and Glyn Davis who's the Vice 
Chancellor there and his team are interested. So that's basically been the journey and it now feels much more like a 
real organisation moving towards an NG0... One of our board members, Stephen Menzies, has generously helped us 
apply for, and we have been granted, charitable tax status. If it's going to grow there's a limit to how much we can 
fund it ourselves. 

Df Do you charge schools to carry out the programme? 

Mehrdad No, you can't. If you look at the way the rules of procurement [for schools] are set up they're designed not to allow them 
to do these sorts of things. 

Df I'd love to hear more about the programme itself. 

Mehrdad Our motto is 'Our world, our choice', and it leads to this idea of High Resolves. 

‘High ’ in the sense 

offglobal ambition, and ‘Resolve’ meaning you 
actually choose to make a difference. 

We've approached it through three 

critical questions. First of all, what's my role as a global citizen? Then the one that grabs most people's attention is this 
thing about, 

in 50-1OOyears, will my actions and choices 
be on the right side cffhistoiy? 

We talk about how 100 years ago we condoned 
racial inequality, and how women weren't able to vote, and that there were pioneers who thought, that's not okay. 
Now 100 years later we don't understand how people tzhought slavery or women not being equal was acceptable. 
So then we ask the students, what are the things we're doing today that people in 50-100 years are going to think, 
'Those people were crazy.' That takes you into all kinds of interesting areas because you're starting to push the 
boundaries of our collective prejudice, the things that are holding society back from evolving. For example if you 
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Words by Anthea Krook 


* Technicolour faith 

My first introduction to the Bahai faith came to me in the unusual form 
of a slightly kooky and immensely kind singing teacher named Zandy. I, 
a student at the time, would arrive each week at her homely studio to 
sing exercises in Italian and practise bizarre operatic scales. I thoroughly 
enjoyed my lessons, and in the final minutes of our time together Zandy 
could never resist sharing her enthusiasm for her faith. She would explain 
the beauties of the Bahai teachings through delicate visual similes which, 
to this day, have never left me. “Humanity,” she would say, “is like a 
bird. Each wing, one gender. Without the male wing and the female wing 
working together equally, it is impossible for the bird to fly.” “The world 
of men is like a garden with many beautifully coloured flowers. If all the 
flowers in the garden were to be of one colour, the garden would not be 
nearly as beautiful as it is...” 

Founded in Iran (in 1844) by a man named Baha’u’llah, Bahai is one of 
the youngest far-reaching faiths in the world. With an uplifting sense of 
idealism, kindness and equality, it is easy to see how Zandy had become 
so captivated. 

At the core of Bahai is its drive for global unity. Bahai’s believe that 
there is only one God and that throughout history humanity has received 
messengers from this god in the form of prophets. Abraham, Krishna, 
Moses, Buddha, Jesus, Muhammad and, most recently, Baha’u’llah are 
all part of a line of ‘divine’ teachers - chosen to educate humanity in 
intellectual and moral capacities. 

Baha’u’llah’s followers believe in creating a unified world and that all 
races and religions are equal in the eyes of God. Following a system of 
morals they work together to value love, develop personal character and 
in turn, return to God. 

A friend tells me that in Haifa, Israel, the first of the world’s seven 
Bahai temples still stands peacefully on a hill above the city. Amidst the 
tumult and mayhem of Israel it stands quietly, barely noticeable if not for 
its magnificent garden. A garden, naturally alluring due, in no small part, 
to its range of flowers in so very many different colours. 

For more info see www.bahai.org 
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take this idea of religious supremacy, of believing that your particular beliefs are right and others are wrong... 
Are we going to feel the same way about that in 100 years as we do about racism today? So that's an interesting 
question. At High Resolves we don't necessarily take a point of view because who knows, 

what we’re 

trying to do is get students to think about it. 

Df And sow those seeds. 

Mehrdad ... of independent investigation of the truth. Then we go further to ask, how do you make a difference? This isn't about 
having just an intellectual exercise. There are four modules; Collective Identity, Justice, Conflict Resolution and Collective 
Action, and then there's a leadership programme. Students who have gone through modules three and four become what 
we call the High Resolves Leaders' Group. They continue to meet every month and become the club within the school that 
continues organising stuff. We're trying to teach them how to build community projects. They have lunch discussions 
typically about a couple of great paragraphs. It could be a piece by Martin Luther King like Birmingham City Jail or Aung 
San Suu Kyi, or even Aristotle, or sometimes we'll take a clip from YouTube. There's one called 'Stop the clash' [visit www. 
youtube.com/dumbofeather to view), which talks about the clash of civilisations with Islam versus the West. They watch 
it and then we ask, where does this term come from? They don't know that it comes from a Foreign Affairs article by 
Samuel Huntington, so we give them a copy of that article with a few paragraphs highlighted and we talk about them. 
It's a way of engaging them in a discourse with a degree of depth. It's voluntary too, they're giving up their lunch hour 
to go. Last year, we did a Leaders' Summit for the first time but it will become a regular thing. We got over 100 of them 
together at Sydney University and brought in Tom Schelling. It was remarkable for them to have a Nobel Prize winner 
talking with them in small groups about nuclear proliferation... We then had panel discussions and as a group they had 
to decide for example, if they were going to make a recommendation on Health and Education, what would they advise 
the world's leaders to do. They had to come up with three recommendations which UNICEF actually put to the APEC (Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation) leaders because the 2007 APEC Forum was happening at the same time. 

Df Are there any similar programmes anywhere else that you know of? 

Mehrdad We've been trying to connect with other programmes around the world that are interesting and learn from them. For 
example, we based the whole idea of capacity building around the work of the Institute for Studies in Global Prosperity. 
There's a programme in the US run by Dr. John Woodall who is an old friend of mine, called the Unity Project. He 
works in schools in New York and now in New Orleans and other places. One of the things he thought was really, really 
critical is, rather than just getting them excited about global warming and stuff, to get them to change something in 
their school. This year we're going to test out this idea that the High Resolves Leaders' Group will hold a forum where 
students from the school can say, 'Okay if there was one thing I could change about my school it would be...' Then as 
a group, pick and say, 'Okay we're going to change these five things' and have plans and make them happen. One of the 
biggest challenges with this generation is that 

they’ve checked out because the 
problems just seem so big 

so this is about empowering them to make change happen 

by starting with something small that's doable. 
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*Pen Plan 


By Kate Bezar 


Anne-Laure Cavigneaux and Rodney Eggleston are very 
clever. They are also partners in March Studio. Anne-Laure 
is French and Rodney is, in his words, “typically” Australian. 
Anne-Laure comes up with “very interesting and crazy 
conceptual thinking” and Rodney “has to make cardboard 
wind proof, waterproof and structurally integral.” March 
exemplify a new generation of designers, concerned most 
with ideas than aesthetics. 

Cardboard, cultures and creativity combine to form one 
of March’s most fasc inating projects, the Pen Plan series. 
The first Pen Plan project was realised in November 2006. 

In conjunction with Art Play and with support from the City 
of Melbourne, March construc ted a 1:1 replic a of a Parisian 
apartment... in Melbourne... out of cardboard. Children 
(350 of them) from around Melbourne were invited to 
imagine what it might be like to live on the other corner of 
the world by exploring the model and decorating it (we use 
that term loosely) at the same time. 

The Paris Pen Plan project was so successful that 
March decided to do it again, this time in Perth, Western 
Australia, and this time recreating (out of cardboard 
again) a typical traditional courtyard house found 


in rural areas of the Zhejiang Provence, China. The 
Zhejiang Provence is a sister state of Western Australia 
and, while the relationship’s benefits in terms of trade 
are obvious, direct engagement between the populations 
of each place has been limited to date. 

Rodney says, “As each child’s own environment is 
inevitably different, each had a diff erent response and 
reaction to both the Parisian and Chinese model. That said, 
the communal bedroom, living and dining room of the 
Chinese model certainly confused a few kids, and a couple 
even spent quite some time searching for the non-existent 
bathroom. Overall they began to compare size of habitation 
to that of their own and walked away with a greater 
appreciation of the luxury of space available to them in 
Australia.” 

For March, “ultimately there is no exchange without 
closing the opposite chapters.” They are currently seeking 
sponsorship for a ‘Pen Plan Melbourne’ in Paris and hope to 
one day complete a ‘Pen Plan Perth’ in China. They haven’t 
yet tired from designing with cardboard... more wind-, 
water- and structure-proofing for Rodney we imagine. 
www.marchstudio.com.au 






















Df Do most kids get it despite generally having 'checked out? 

Mehrdad There was a moment when we were quite dejected because there were some kids we just couldn't reach but there was a 
teacher at IGS who said, 'Look Mehrdad, I hate to tell you but there's 10% who're going to be great and do wonderful 
things even if High Resolves never existed and there's 10% that no matter what you do you're not going to reach. The 
question is, can you get 40 of the last 80, because 

if you can, then you have 

half the world. ’ 

It's such an interesting way of putting it and it always stuck with me... the tipping 

point. 

Even if you don't reach them now, at some point in their lives it may come back to them. They might be in a situation 
and think, 'you know what, that's like that game I played in Year 10' and react differently than they may have done 
otherwise. 

Mehrdad I couldn't agree more. That's one of the reasons why we try to link it to current affairs. Every day in the newspapers there's 
something on global warming so any of the students who've done that simulation will have a completely different outlook 
on the challenges that the leaders face in terms of getting cooperation. 

It's so easy to say, 

‘Why can \ they all agree on that?but once 
you've been in that situation 

where you've lived the difficulty of getting collective 

action, like they have in the programme, then I think they will have a completely different perception of why that is. 

Df And then they can talk about it over the dinner table. That's exciting. 

Mehrdad One of the best compliments we ever got was when someone said, 'Can you come and do this at my birthday party?' We'd 
said our standard was that we wanted this to be so compelling that people would rather do it than hear about the Paris 
Hilton thing or the latest video game or whatever. 

Df Have you had any negative feedback, from parents or...? 

Mehrdad That's a good question. If there has been any, it would be more likely to go to the principal than us. We know that at a 
camp [that we ran the programme at], which parents have to pay for their kids to attend, there was one child and parent 
who complained about the child only having rice for lunch (see page 60 *Stan's Cafe serves rice). The organiser replied, 
'I thought it was a very valuable learning opportunity for your child.' I think it was the same child who had refused to 
clean up after themselves and said, 'I don't have to do this at home why should I here?' 

Df One in that impossible-to-get 10%? 

Mehrdad Who knows? Maybe the seed was sown. No one is incorrigible. We do get a lot of feedback about how to make things 
better and we embrace that. We are creating a learning community of like-minded collaborators. We get more feedback 
from the students than anyone else and the programme is constantly evolving. There's very little pride of authorship; it's 
more about creating the conditions for this sort of thing to happen. 

Df Was there something in your own childhood that planted the seeds for you to do High Resolves? 

Mehrdad You know if you go way back to why I got passionate about doing something like this... There's the life story of how I did 
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this work at university and how it all ended up in the garage and all that, but if you go way back to what triggered it... I 
grew up in Iran and I was nine when we left, four years before the revolution. The treatment of Baha'is was getting worse and 
worse at that time and the injustice of that was not beyond a nine year-old. I remember that my older sister was attacked 
and so was my mum. There were ugly stories. You reflect back and you're like, 

what is it that 

allows a population to get so hateful of a minority 
which is essentially peaceful and non-violent? 

The Baha'i Faith's whole purpose is for unity and peace actually (see page 64 *Technicolour Faith). You could almost 
say that in that [Iranian] society some children were not inoculated against prejudice and hatred. Maybe there is a desire 
deep down in me to say, look... Having been schooled in the West and having studied Justice and Law, you think about 
democracy and the societies we're trying to create. Well those democracies and societies won't flourish unless there's a 
sense of civic awareness, responsibility, and unless the children are taught to be, or grow up to be, respectful of what 
they have and to participate in it. In more and more parts of the world that's actually in danger. 

We take democracy for granted I think. There's very little conscious thought of what it actually means or what it demands 
from all of us in terms of citizenship so when it starts being eroded, we don't realise it until perhaps it's too late. 

Mehrdad Yes. Also, Roya is of mixed parentage; her father's Iranian and her mother's English. She grew up in England and 
lived in a town and then a small village and then moved to Australia when she was 12. One of the things she's 
always been passionate about is that as a global society we have to accept and embrace difference rather than just 
tolerate it. To us tolerance is a horrible word. She felt different in many ways growing up, whether because she 
was from England when she came to Australia, or because her father was Iranian, or because she was a Baha'i, or 
because she was a woman in the very male-dominated field of architecture... Because many children in many areas 
of Sydney, or anywhere in the world, grow up in a homogeneous environment, they don't get the chance to mix with 
people who are different and that's what breeds prejudice. If there's a way to get kids to think about that and not 
just in a purely theoretical way, but 

to experience the beauty of 
collaboration and difference, that’s really inspiring 

(see page 66 *Pen Plan). I think these things are deep in us and we don't realise the way they manifest in the life 
choices you make, and the way the circles of life connect. Stuff from 20 or 30 years ago, things and themes in your life 
come back and reconnect. 

In both your cases, those past experiences have played out in a very positive way. You've taken what were essentially 
pretty negative or tough childhood experiences and created something very positive out of them, but for so many that's 
not the case... instead negative experiences breed negative outcomes. That downward spiral of hatred breeding hatred 
can be so strong. 

Mehrdad I think that's true in the lives of all the students in the programme in different ways - we have to stop the blind imitation 
of the past. That is our individual and collective challenge. / 
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Carolyn Imlach is many things; successful (by her own definition and no one else's) f unconventional (no television for this 
household) f camera shy (try pinning her down for a photo shoot) and a true original (we've never encountered anyone 
quite like her)... See , Carolyn views life's curve balls as opportunites. It's an attitude that has seen her establish and grow 
a fabulous wholesale and retail business on the back of hand-rolled soap balls made from the highest quality , cold-pressed f 
extra virgin olive oil. Following her initial soap-ball success, Carolyn developed a range of body products made of similarly 
high quality ingredients. Her wholesale customers can't get enough , her beautiful store serves a stream of devoted customers 
and the phone rings off the hook... Time to expand and cash in on the millions? Not for Carolyn , not in the slightest... Of 

Df How Long ago did you start Est? 

Carolyn How Long's it been? Welt my daughter was three when I started so it's been 11 years now. I had been working for a textiles 
company doing product management - so it was quite different to what I'm doing now - but the company I worked for 
dosed down their furnishing division and I went out with it, along with a lot of other people. It was quite a shock really. 
I was put in a space, as you are when you're made redundant like that so I sat down and, rather than rushing out and 
trying to find something else in a hurry and in a frenzy. I actually decided to stand still, to be in that space and to do 
things that I enjoyed doing. I gave myself that opportunity. I'd been paid out so financially I was okay and I had time 
to spend just quietly relaxing and so that's what I did for a time. 

Df How old were you when that happened? 

Carolyn I'm 45 now so I was 34 then. 

Df So you'd been working full time for 12 years or so before that? 

Carolyn Well I hadn't worked in textiles all that time. I'd worked in real estate for seven years on the [Mornington] Peninsular 
down here in Victoria. When I was 22 I started off selling potatoes in their jackets. I had three of these [jacket potato] 
ovens made and I set them up in shopping centres... When I was 25 I had a cafe in busy St Kilda. I think if you have a 
look at what I've done in my past, there's always been a creative element to it, in some way I've used my hands. 

So being made redundant wouldn't have felt like the end of the world because you knew you could do other stuff? 

Df Absolutely, and it wouldn't be the end of the world if I stopped what I'm doing now. I'd actually see it as an opportunity. 

Carolyn I think that you have to embrace change because it offers you an opportunity. Without us realising it, 

. ? 

its not 

until you look back that you see that adversity and 
all of those types of things give you a gift, 

there is a gift in there. 

Perhaps I learned that because my father had done different things in his life. My father was very much like that too, so 
for me it wasn't a scary thing. I was on my own with two children when it happened... 

Df Surely that's a little bit scary. 

Carolyn That is a little bit scary, but I was never going to be the destitute, poor me, sole mother type person. There's always 
hard times and there's always difficult times but that's just part of life no matter what you do. One of the things I did 
was make soap... 

Df Earlier or after you'd been made redundant? 

Carolyn After I'd been made redundant. This is the part that's actually quite odd because years earlier I'd shown an interest in 
herbalism. I'd read material that was about herbalism going right back to Medieval times. I used to dry a lot of flowers 
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*A11 oj a lather 


I have a very vague memory 
of making soap in high school 

,ticnce class. . 

where between 
performing a titratw , 

. reciting 

the periodic table, we 

saw how science worked t./ , 
U)t *ake 

something we used daily. 

Ask me now how we did it aid I 

wouldn't have a clue, but neither at 

first did the lovely ladies of Ld>os in 

Ancient Greece w ho soap -lore^ys 

were the first to really disco'* t * ie 

beauty of suds. Indeed, f* P rocess 
y //cation, is 

of makinn soar), sap° l 


of making soap, sap° 

_ s most famous 

"annecl after I ‘ vs,/ 

resideni, the poet Sappho. 

It is said that after sacrificing 
a beast by cremation, the women 
washing in the river downhill from 
the site noticed that their togas (I'm 
guessing) were markedly cleaner 


dripped inv v 


ashes and formed 


a liquid which ^ ' miu IorrriC(1 

the river. Ashes into 

. a "«u„e 

compounds and it s the co^.^ 

of fat and alkali that makes soap. 

It is also the balance between 
fat and alkali that makes a soap 
soft on your skin or harsh. In poor 
quality or mass-produced soaps 
the manufacturers will allow for 
an excess of alkali in the finished 
product. This is great for its shelf- 
life but not so great on your hands. 
The excess alkali will seek out all 
the natural oils in your skin and 
saponify them (i.e., turn them into 
soap), leaving you with ?,c l ucak y 
clean' feeling. This is irritates 
particularly sensitive^ 111 * However, 
when soaps arc hanimade, the 
maker will generally*\\ ow f Qr an 


than usual. Fat f rom the carcass had excess of fat or oil. Aix 


Ur *saponificd 


oils are called free fatty' () j 
add to the 

h'gh quality ^ ^ IH ] neither is making 

quite thnt 

yummy soap, if too much oil remains 
it won't create a lather. 

Today, solid fats like coconut oil, 
palm oil, tallow which is rendered 
beef fat, or lard which is rendered 
pork fat (even nicer), are used to 
form bars of soap that stay hard and 
resist dissolving in the water left in 
the soap dish. Oils such as olive oil, 
soybean oil, or canola oil make far 
softer soaps. Castile soap is any soap 
made primarily of olive oil, and is 
v nown for being mild and soft, 
fiat's the gist of it, but essentially 
the process takes oils which make 
you greasy and turns them into soap 
yyjj jck makes you clean. You don't 
cV( i need to be a chemist to love that. 
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and herbs and grow my own plants, so I'd been in that space in some aspect for some time. When I lived down on the 
beach at Sorrento I used to have dreams in which I saw myself selling these balls. That was actually where I think Est 
came from. It has always been there for me. So I went to the library and researched soap-making (see page 74 *All of 
a lather). I'm a pretty good researcher. If I'm going to do something, whether it be baking a cake or whatever, I'll really 
go and have a look at all the different options and come up with something that fits the bill. I went out and invested 
in beautiful oils and played around. I just stayed at home and made soap. I came up with soap balls, was quite happy 
with them and gave them away to my friends. One day I was having coffee with a girlfriend in [a store called] Husk here 
in Melbourne and I gave her a ball of soap as a gift. She said, 'Look these are great. You could sell them in here.' I said, 
'I don't know what I want to do with them, I can make them, but for me to go out on the street and start selling them, 
that's another thing.' 

She replied, 'Lookyou ve got no courage, 
I'll be your courage . ? 

She was actually meeting with Husk to represent her mother who 
takes photographs of wildlife and was having an exhibition there. Her mother also didn't have the courage to go 
in herself. So my friend said, 'Here I am, I'll represent the both of you' and she did. It went from there. The owner 
of Husk, Justin [Abrahams... profiled in Dumbo feather; Issue 2], bought them and then Georges [the Melbourne 
department store] discovered them and it went on and grew from there. I sold them at markets and it just grew... 
It's been 11 years now and we've gone from nothing to turning over $800,000 per annum which is a lot for a 
little business. A lot of that is generated by me going to markets, country markets (see page 79 *To market, to 
market). I actually love that aspect of it still. 

Df You must otherwise I'm sure you wouldn't still be doing it. 

Carolyn It's not because I have to do it, it's because they are my customers, and it's important that my business, Est, which makes 
the skin care with olive oil, is still represented out there in terms of selling that way. I think it's important - you can't 
let go of that part of your business. If you grow so big and losing sight of your beginnings can be quite tragic. You have 
to know that you still love what you do. It's not about money for me. I don't sort of sit down and think about money and 
I don't think I ever have - it just comes when I need it. I suppose I can generate as much as I need to generate. It's a 
choice really. I also have a retail store which has gone into another realm again and it's not really just about my products. 
We are at our maximum capacity now but I don't feel like I want to go beyond that. I don't want to go beyond having one 
store and me doing half a dozen country markets a month. That's enough for me and it fulfills me. 

I dont 

to go out there and be big and great and 
chain stores... 

which is what a lot of people have asked me to do. People have asked me 
to franchise my store, but how would I ask the people who produce amazing things for me in here to make 10 times more 
than they make already? I have some wonderful craftspeople who wood-turn or hand-knit or whatever. I can't ask them 
to do that, they're not motivated by that either. 

Df You said that the store isn't about your products... What is it about? 


need 

have 
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Carolyn Well we make our products out the back in the kitchen so when you walk into the store you get the amazing aroma of the 
oil, in fact the aroma hits you before you even get into the store. You can see into the kitchen which is beautifully done. 
It's a a very rustic style kitchen which has been purpose-built and I think that there's something about that which is 
attractive to people. They like to see you produce what you do, why should it be behind closed doors? Making our products 
is beautiful to watch so it's a big drawcard for people I suppose. Then in the store, we hang onto this natural, handmade 
philosophy. There's various threads to it, but for example we bring in beautiful, handmade brushwear from Germany to 
accessorize what we do, we bring in natural linen by the metre and then make it up into aprons and that sort of thing. 

It s about raw materials really ; you could almost 
call the store that. 


I bring string in from Belgium, amazing, big balls of linen string; chunky 
string balls and fine linen string for knitting and embroidering and people will come in and be inspired by that. In turn 
it inspires others to do something. You can make a choice; you can buy something that's finished, or come in and buy 
the raw material and go away and play with it and see what you come up with. There's one lady who makes string bags 
for us. She lives in a caravan. We post her string and she posts us back the string bags in a garbage bag. I love that. 
We're not about mass production or any of that, we're just about supporting other people who also have a craft, perhaps 
by using their skills to produce things we want. We try to be unique and to carry our integrity through everything we do. 
We look at the source and see what the motivation and philosophy is. Usually you make a connection before you even 
start to think about that, you know when you see something or when you talk to someone how they are about what 
they do. That's very important because it creates an energy in the store. It's definitely not about money, it's just about 
producing things. 


Its incredibly rewarding when you walk in 
here and you can see the results of what you do, 


you can see 


the work and what you create is manifest - 


soap everywhere. 


there s literally mountains of 


I suppose that's how it started. I suppose it began with a dream really and grew 

from there. 

Df It sounds like the energy or spirit hasn't changed much in that time and that what inspired you then inspires you still? 
Carolyn I think because it's fulfilling, it's life-affirming, it continually goes around like that. It's incredibly rewarding and it's great 
when people call you and let you know that the products that you make have made a difference to their lives. 

Df Did that start to happen fairly early on? 

Carolyn Yes and it started to happen a lot. I've had cards from people who've actually done beautiful drawings and sent amazing 
thank you's saying how much they love the product especially when they've had skin problems or whatever, and you'll 
sit down and cry. It's amazing, you can't put it into words but it's very humbling that what you do can make that much 
difference. I guess people find us who have some kind of skin problem or who just want to buy something that isn't mass- 
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produced and that they know that is made by hand. 

So your initial intention wasn't to make a product that could be used by people with particularly sensitive skins or cured 
skin problems? 

Coming from a food background I was determined to use the best ingredients. It's a little bit like cooking. If I'm 
going to go out and cook something then I'm going to find the very best ingredients for it. If you do that with 
everything that you do, particularly with food or when making something like this, then the result is always 
going to be of quality and good. I put a huge amount of research into the creams and things that I make. They 
evolved, some out of my own needs because I have very sensitive skin. I am sensitive to fragrances and synthetic 
smells, they give me headaches, yet I can work in here all day long and not be affected. I think that because I 
have those troubles myself 

it was something that I needed and 
I created for other people who needed it. 

We've got a very small 

range and it hasn't increased at all in the last eight years. A lot of people ask me, 'What's going to be coming 
that's new?' and I say, 'Nothing, this is not a fashion trend.' If a clothing store wants to buy the products we 
certainly question them as to why they want to. Do they want to buy it because of how it looks or do they want 
to buy the product because they make a connection and it fits with where they're at? I often say no to people 
because I know it won't work. You've got to sell from a place where you connect with what you do, no matter 
what that is. 

Df Have you learnt that through trial and error or was it some innate sense that you had that that was the way to do 
business? 

Carolyn To follow the heart you mean? 

Df Yip. 

Carolyn I think that perhaps you realise with life experience what's important to you. If you live your life that way, and you trust 
your intuition and whatever comes up for you then you really truly follow your destiny and it leads you where you're meant 
to go. You don't have to intellectualise it, it's there. I mean it's always there for everyone, it's just that we get into our 
headspace too much about things. I think a lot of us know when 

perhaps were not in 

the right space, but we don t trust enough, or 
were not brave enough, to act on that feeling 

and see what 

happens. Perhaps that's luck for me, or however that came about. I had an incredibly rich childhood without knowing it. I 
was brought up in a pretty rural environment and brought up with lots of raw materials. My father had a hobby gold mine 
and he collected rocks and minerals. We spent our childhood wading up rivers looking for gemstones. I think that by doing 
lots of things that he loved to do and that he was passionate about it helped me learn the importance of that. It was 
something that was represented in my whole family. I could easily go back... I mean I'd love to study lots of things too 
and there's heaps of things I'd like to do apart from this, but you can climb up the rungs of a ladder and then find that it's 


Df 

Carolyn 
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*7o market, to market 


Why, given the choice, would you 
brave the elements, stand on your feet 
for hours, have to wear a bum bag 
and put yourself through that first half 
hour when you fear the worst - that 
yours will be the only market stall 
without a single customer? 

Admittedly I'm only behind the 
trestle at a market a couple of times 
a year, but it's a pretty fantastic one, 
the Melbourne Design Market and it's 
worth every second. 

Dumbo feather doesn't have a retail 
presence of its own so these markets 
are the only chance I get to witness 
the utter confusion on people's faces 
when they first see a copy. Is it a... 
w hat is it? Dumbo w hat? 

In the three years that I've been 
taking Dumbo feather to market, 


I've gone from taking half a day to 
explain it (to each person), to being 
a little more succinct. I've become 
much better at understanding what 
each individual might like about it. 

It's not a sales pitch as such, well it 
kinda is, but to me it's more about 
understanding what it is about 
Dumbo feather that truly resonates 
with people. Having to go through 
that process with a flesh-and-blood 
potential reader has been absolutely 
invaluable. 

Markets also provide the chance 
to meet existing readers. Out of 
the corner of my eye I see a tall guy 
wearing pretty funky glasses stop in his 
trac ks, grab the arm of his girlfriend, 
w heel her around 180 degrees and 
make a beeline for my patch. It's 


one of them! Brilliant. Of course it's 
fabulous for my ego to be told how' 
great Dumbo feather is, but more than 
that, it's a chance to find out w ho our 
readers are and why they love it so. 
This is not a name and postal address, 
in fact it's even more than an email 
address, it's a real live person with a 
brain and a heart and a soul. This is 
what it's all about. 

If you've got a produc t of any 
description there's a market for you 
whether the weekly organics market, 
the flea market in your local primary 
school's grounds, or a design market 
a couple of times a year. Dust off the 
'80s glitter dust from your bum bag 
and give it a go, you'll truly be amazed 
at how much you learn; the who, the 
what, the how and the why. 
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not Leaning against the right wall. If it's about money, or if it's about how you look, or it's about something external like 
that, then I think that you can get to the top rung and sometimes it works out for you but other times, although it might 
be fulfilling in one sense it certainly won't be in the heart sense. It depends how you live, but for me, I wear my heart on 
my sleeve. If I'm upset about something you'll see. If I'm happy about something you'll see. It's there all the time. I think 
I just follow along closely with how I feel. I don't know where Est is going, I don't sit down and make business plans and 
particularly worry about it. As I said before, I don't think I'll do what I do forever, I have lots of other things I'd like to 
do as well. 

I could easily stop this tomorrow , not be 
disappointed, move on and do something else 

like I love 

gardening and growing things. For me that again is doing something with my hands and the earth. 

Df Your ego isn't obviously tied up in being the founder of Est. I think that, if you can do it, that's a really healthy way to 
have a business. 

Carolyn Hopefully, although I do have to say that through November and December it was absolutely exhausting and I am 
one of those people who, if there's the demand... We had so many customers, mostly because we had a lot of media 
coverage via a programme called Postcards on one of the TV channels. They aired the programme twice and our 
phones didn't stop ringing. I like to deliver my goods to my customers the same week that they order so you can 
imagine what mode I went into - which was probably not the right thing to do. I started at 5:30am and finished 
at about 10:00 or 11:00pm for 21 days straight. I was absolutely burnt out, but when I'm serving my customers, I 
go into this mode of needing to serve them because that's what they need. It can get out of control and we're still 
trying to catch up. Most of our [wholesale] customers are small produce-related stores, olive groves - I love selling 
to those people, food-related environments, specialist stores, delis and people like that. Today we had an order that 

came in from a clothing store and normally we supply them with 10 units but this time they've ordered 150 of one, 

and 150 of another and 200 of another - that gets scary. I looked at Lisa and said, 'Oh well, there's some work to 
do tonight'. She panicked a bit but I said, 'Don't worry about it, it will happen, have some faith in yourself, people 
will wait, it's all right.' 

Df If you can manage the customer's expectations you should be fine. 

Carolyn And look, if someone comes along and is demanding then I'll say, 'I don't think what we do is right for you.' We 

do serve people very quickly but still, if there's something extraordinary that comes in then so be it. It just flows 
along. I've got two girls who work in here with me, one's been here for six years, and they all love their work. We 
have fantastic customers. I think that when you do something like this 

you tend to attract 

like-minded people... We have great conversations 
in here. 

I had a lady come in today who'd been in the flower industry for something like 12 years. She 
travelled overseas four times a year and so we were talking about anxiety and travelling and I was asking her how 
she coped. She was telling me all these stories about things that had happened to her, but she'd just been made 
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* Simply rich 


When something is simple' we 
usually think of it as being clear, 
straightforward, understated, 
basic, plain even... certainly not 
rich. Yet the photographs that 
comprise one of Saffrine Nydegger's 
recent exhibitions titled Rich' are 
extraordinarily simple. 

They are simple in their subject 
matter; crops in their first bloom 
across the fertile land around 
Junee, New South Wales 
(almost halfway between Sydney 
and Melbourne). 

They are simple in their timing; 


that period of just four or five days 
in July during which the crops 
turn such vibrant shades. Saffrine 
explains, there's "this glorious 
moment in nature which represents 
an intense example of colour 
saturation and perfect form." 

They are simple in their 
composition, each capturing 
a single block of colour, only 
occasionally broken by a tractor 
or a sprinkling of trees. The 
landscape is deconstructed into 
shapes, lines, form, movement 
and colour in much the same way 


that Aboriginal artists have been 
representing it for centuries. 
Saffrine believes that "this subtle 
deconstruction allows us to 
better appreciate the beauty of 
the landscape and the uniqueness 
of this transient moment — of 
crops in bloom." 

They are simple in their 
execution, just a girl and a camera 
in a low-flying, crop-dusting 
Cessna piloted by "a local guy 
called Randall." 

They are rich indeed. 















redundant. So I had a conversation with her about what happened to me and encouraged her to just stand in that 
space. She wasn't financially challenged so she could just sit and allow herself to do the things that she loves to 
do. It was lovely and an hour went by -1 should really have been in the kitchen - but that's important. Really what 
makes it is the people. If you get too big you end up not even noticing who people are and it becomes a different 
business. Then you have to find people to work with you who understand where you come from and I don't think other 
people understand where I come from. How can you impart that to somebody else? It's very difficult. To understand what 
motivates me and what makes me go is quite hard. I think we'll just stay the way we are and if it gets to the point where 
I think it's too much then I'll move on and allow somebody else to take over. I'd be very careful about who takes it. I 
suppose you're writing this is in the hope that it'll be an inspiration to others... 

Df That's the idea. 

Carolyn I've had people say, 'You really inspire me' when they come in and that's really nice because I'd love to... Maybe I am 
standing here being an inspiration, but I'd actually love to go out and teach people to be brave enough to stand in that 
space and really take the opportunity that they've been given and, instead of choosing to be miserable, choosing to do 
something that would give them some joy. It's not always something people can do either and 



retirement you see people head off in a completely 
dfferent direction. 

They wait all their life to do something that they love to do. Like someone 
who's been an executive all his life will do something with his hands. I see that with the people that make things for me 
and they love it. I think sometimes all we need is a good dose of courage, that's all. I'm not saying I have it all the time, 
my friend was my courage. Perhaps we need to draw more on the support of others too because 

we tend to 

stand alone sometimes and not ask for help when 
we need it. 

You can't achieve everything you want to on your own, that's it. If we collectively inspired one 
another then we'd probably be better off. 

Df Absolutely. What you do is also aesthetically very beautiful, how do you make it so? 

Carolyn Again, when I buy something, I buy something because I love it. I am attracted to natural raw materials so what 
happens in the shop is that... The walls are lime-washed with a beautiful soft, pale, pale green, almost a cream and 
the floors are stone, an uncoated, matt, French limestone and that sets the base for all of these raw materials. There's 
very little colour and if it is then it's a natural colour, although there is a splash of red through here. In terms of 
textiles, it's cottons, and linens, and suede. Then there's the string balls in grey linen, and the string bags, and wooden 
buttons, and hand-thrown ceramics by one potter who does amazing jugs and things for us. There's enamel that's made 
in Romania and that's handmade as well. I think that you can put those things together... I live on a farm and we live 
in a half-renovated farmhouse and I've got a collection of all these things, but I don't worry too much about it. My 
home's comfortable, it doesn't look like a show home. I suppose for the shop I just buy things because I like them and 
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they fit together. I do tend to buy things with a common theme without really realising it. Again, I don't try to look 
like anything or anyone else. I don't go out into the world looking at what anyone else does. I refuse to be influenced 
by that. I want to be able to say that what I do is because I've chosen it or created it to be that way, not because 
I've copied anyone else. I do have a real problem with people copying the designs of others. I've seen it done in other 
businesses and I've also been on the receiving end of it with my products here at Est. But you know, there's no integrity 
there, so whilst it hurts and you feel perhaps for a short time a bit damaged by it, in turn it possibly sells my product 
down the track somewhere too. 

Df I'm sure it does. 

Carolyn So it's okay. People have to live with what they do. For me in here, I leave the farm, I drive straight to work, I exist in 
here for two or three days, then the only place I go is back home, I cross the road to the organic store to get supplies, I 
grow all my own fruit and vegetables, and I don't really go out there in the world. I don't know what goes on. The only 
things I do are I go to a gift fair once a year in August in Melbourne and I've been overseas twice to source things like 
string and flax particularly because we don't have a flax industry here. I had to go overseas for that so I went to France 
and Belgium and sourced what I needed. I may go back into Germany and into Scandinavia this year to have a look but 
I don't want to have too large an imported element. 

I want to represent 

Australian artists and just craftspeople really who 
use their skills to create things. 

I just want it to be unique that's all, I don't 
want what I do to be something that's been ripped off from somebody else because I know what it feels like. It's a small 
space and world that I live in; I'm either here or at home with my animals. That's not to say I haven't ever been out there. 

I love fashion and I love clothing and I love all these wonderful things, but I love good food and we go out and eat a 

lot. We've just been to Tasmania for a week, which is where I come from. We were touring all the way round and eating 
an abundance of beautiful food.That's the type of place we tend to head to, we camp and things like that. So maybe I've 
had both lives and I prefer this one. 

I have had the other, an existence 
which was perhaps more material, but I wouldnt 
choose anything other than this. 

Df And that's where you draw your inspiration from rather than trawling the internet or TV? 

Carolyn No, we don't watch TV at home. We don't have television at all and we don't even have the internet connected there. We 

spend all of our time outdoors with horses or animals or whatever, or in the garden gardening. For me that's my release. 
I can't find time really to fit those other things in. We'll go out and see a movie occasionally, once a month or whatever, 
but it really is a simple life. 

Df Simple but rich. 

Carolyn Very rich (see page 82 *Simply rich). We love it. That's me, quite simple. / 
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4 Tm not an artist or a legend, 
I'm just a man who gives a damn.’’ 


M V 




Roger Metry 
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Roger was recommended by a friend as 'best shoe repairer in town.' A couple of years, many pairs and even a few tears later 
we thought it was time to share Roger with you all. Roger has lived a remarkable life, a tough life, but as he says he's still 
learning... from both the good and the shit. Equal parts philosopher, craftsman, friend, gentleman and charmer he's also the 
man entrusted with Tap Dogs' taps, Sydney Opera's shoes, and Billy Elliot's footwear. As you'll see, when we visited Roger out 
the bsack of his shop, he took a little while to warm up to the idea of being interviewed, but once he got going he became 
his usual chatty self... Df 

Df Have you ever had an apprentice? 

Roger No, they don't want to do it. 

Df Is it a dying art then? 

Roger The new generation don't want to be shoe repairers... I said to my son, 'There's four things in this life people can't do 
without; nobody's going to walk in the nude, nobody's going to have bare feet, nobody's going to be healthy all the time, 
and nobody's going to starve to death.' So food, medicine, clothes and shoes, that's all a human being needs (see page 
94 *Sole Provider). Think about it. 

Df You're right. How many pairs of shoes do you repair a week? 

Roger HOW do I know? 

Df A lot I imagine. 

Roger That's business. Sometimes the whole day I hardly take $20. 

Df Well, when you under-charge like you do, I'm not surprised. 

Roger No, it's not that. Some days I don't sell a thing. 

Df Do you think less people are repairing shoes these days? Do they just throw them out instead? 

Roger No, no, no. 

Df How long have you been doing this for? 

Roger All my life. 

Df Since you were a teenager? 

Roger Yip. 

Df Who did you learn from? 

Roger My family. 

Df But your son doesn't want to take over the business? 

Roger No, he doesn't want to be a shoemaker. 

Df Where are you from originally? 

Roger I was born in Lebanon. 

Df When did you come to Australia? 

Roger When I was 13. 

Df Had you already learnt shoe-making by then? 

Roger No. 

Df Is there much of a Lebanese community around here? 

Roger Yeah. 

Df Why do you think you've been able to keep going for as long as you have? 

Roger In this kind of business you've gotta be fair. I don't charge like anybody else, I charge under their price for best quality 

and good service. I believe it's better to make 100 pairs at $5 a pair profit than make 20 pairs at $10 profit. Say for 

example you take your shoes to a boot-maker in the city... Soles and heels, $56 plus tax, leather $70. I do it for $30 
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or for $40. The situation is, Sydney is a beautiful city, but it's a stressed city. Too many people use bank cards, credit 
cards, they charge it, charge it, they don't even know what they're doing and then at the end of the month the bill comes 
out... For example, when I was a young man, a teenager, if I wanted to take you out it was the best thing to take you 
to the drive-in. Half way through you walk out of the car and you go and buy a banana split or a hamburger, sit down 
and watch the movie and cuddle and kiss and this kind of shit. My first car... I bought a little Standard 8, it cost me £50 
and it was great. The new generation want a brand new car, they want a hot rod, they want to take the girl out, don't 
want to go to the drive in, she wants to go to a restaurant, they want to make love, they don't want to make love in the 
back seat, they want to make love in a motel... So to take a girl out these days it costs you $500. [Customer comes into 
shop and Roger asks her] How many years have I known you? Every time I say, 'How are you darling?' and always you're 
sick or something. 

Custmr But you know, a woman getting older, a lot of problems... Don't feel very good. 

Roger Listen to me. You are only 28 and some months. When someone asks you 'How old are you?', you say, '28 and some 
months'. There could be hundreds of them, but it means the feeling's 28. It's not how old you are, it's how old you feel. 
Think about it. 

Custmr It's not easy. 

Roger Sweetheart, nobody cares, so stop worrying about yourself. Work? Who gives a shit? Money? Who gives a damn? 

Got money, we eat prawns. Got no money ; we eat 
bread. 

Who cares? Why worry? I want to ask you something. If you worry, is your situation going to change? So, 
if nothing going to change... Many years ago I used to go to the races all the time. Someone walked up to me and said, 
'Roger, you surprise me you know. No one knows if you won or if you lost, you're always laughing.' I said, 'Mate, you show 
me the man who stuck a gun behind my back and forced me to come here. I come here of my own free will and I play my 

own budget. It's a sport. You can put a dollar, or you can put $1,000, or you can put $1 million, it's up to you. As long 

as you've played your budget you shouldn't be worried. I do play my budget, which is what I can afford.' Now, start asking 
me questions. What do you want to know? 

Df I've been asking you questions. I'm just very subtle. So you came out here when you were 13 and then you learnt the 
trade from your dad? 

Roger Yeah, and my brothers. 

Df And did he have the shop before you? 

Roger Yes. I took the shop off him in 1964. My family had a set of shoe repairers, a few shops. He kept working till the day he 

died at one of our other shops. He passed away in 1982. 

Df So you've been here since 1964. That's a long time, 44 years. 

Roger It's not a long time. I don't live here, but someone asked me, 'Where do you live?' I said, 'I live in Redfern', he said, 'No 

you don't.' I said, 'I live in Redfern. I come here at 5:15am every morning and I never get home before 8:30-9:00pm every 
night... So where do I live?' Now think about it. Even my address on my license is here because I'm never home. 

Df Has this area changed a lot? 

Roger Yes in a way, but remember, every area you go, every society, every race - Lebanese, Greek, Australian, Chinese - every 
society... I compare them to houses. You can't build a house without a toilet. People and communities are the same. In 
every community there are bad people, but I don't judge all Australians because one Aussie call me a wog bastard. My wife 

is an Aussie, I'm married to an Aussie, only because if she break a leg I can get the spare part. If a Greek says something 
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*Sole Provider 


Two and a quarter billion feet walk the highways and 
byways of the planet’s second most populous country. 
The relatively tiny region of Delhi is home to more 
than fifteen million people, living in a space that is 
smaller than the Faroe Islands (population 49,000). 
The most densely packed and frequently visited 
road in the city of New Delhi is Janpath, upon which 
unknown millions of feet stroll through the market 
connecting Connaught Place to Lodhi Garden. 

Travellers brave the long hot summers and monsoons 
every year to make the pilgrimage to Janpath, where they 
are faced with a bewildering barrage of colourful goods 
in New Delhi’s prime street marketplace. Nowhere is 
multiculturalism in more evidence throughout the Indian 
Diaspora than here — intricate marble and sandalwood 
carvings from the North, perfect silk clothing from 
Kashmir, bold tapestries from Rajastan and a myriad of 
other objects of curiousity from around the nation. One 
item recurs constantly however, its presence unavoidable 
and entirely necessary — the humble shoe. 

Gotiram sits reading his English language copy of India 
Today in the middle of the street in Janpath, scrutinising 
the budget figures. At forty years of age, his demeanour is 
a marked departure from what one might expect from an 
artisan who has made his twenty-year career shining and 
repairing shoes. He is serious when it comes to his work, 
yet playf ul as he banters with the local stallholders, who 
have grown up with him servicing their footwear. During 
their frequent cigarette and chai breaks they discuss 
politics, religion and business, standing close together 
like family members. Tourists to the market are welcomed 
as eagerly as regular clients, such as the corporate suits 
from the nearby CBD who come every morning to avail 
themselves of Gotiram’s thorough service. A simple 
shine costs fifteen to twenty rupees (about fifty cents), 
depending on how dirty your footwear is and how ? well 
you handle yourself in a haggle. If more complex repairs 
are required, Gotiram can take care of that too. From 


business shoes to jootis (handcrafted decorative Indian 
shoes), his hands are a whirl of activity as he performs his 
tasks, displaying a skill that only arises through years of 
experience and love for his art form. 

The mojari, or jooti, is the traditional handcrafted 
Indian shoe. These are everywhere in Delhi, and not 
just on people’s feet. Historically worn by royalty, these 
simple shoes are fashioned from camel or buffalo soles, 
with an upper made from leather or textile, ornately 
decorated by hand with an array of shells, mirrors, beads 
and even ceramic s. The abundance of foreign travellers 
to India has ensured their popularity remains strong, with 
a thriving market in Janpath selling the highest quality 
shoes to the highest bidder, or at least for a good price to 
those prepared to argue the point. 

In early September the heat is all pervading and can 
rise to forty-seven degrees. The midsummer monsoons 
have not eventuated and the region is in a period of 
drought, which is frequently followed by flood, and 
death. Craftsmen like Gotiram find regular work, 
despite the cloying climate. The proliferation of highly 
skilled workers has led to a complete rejuvenation in 
the New Delhi economy. Many overseas manufacturers 
are relocating their businesses to the region to take 
advantage of a cheap and experienced labour force. 
Delhi’s per capita income is two and halftimes that of 
the national average in India and unemployment is at 
an all time low. Gotiram will have on average twenty 
customers a day, thirty if it’s busy, and bring home two 
to three hundred rupees ($5-$8) for his labours. He 
sits through the heat from eight in the morning until 
six in the evening before returning home on packed 
public transport to spend time with his six children, 
who are all still in school. Gotiram carefully packs his 
tools away for the day, smiling as always as he watches 
the evening begin to play out around him. His spot 
will be there again tomorrow, but in the meantime it is 
someone else’s turn to step into his shoes. 
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to upset me. I'm not going to hate all Greeks or all Italians or whatever. In every society there are good people and there are bad 
people. I'm good at what I do and I do things other people can't do. My customers and my star customers in the show business 
and in the movie business say to me, You're an artist, you're a legend.' 

I’m not an artist or a 
legend, I’m just a man who gives a damn. 

If you'd come to me 

and said, 1 want you to fix these shoes'. Maybe you can't afford to buy another pair of shoes and so, because you are a 
proud woman, you make a story like they're lovely shoes and they're comfortable and you want to keep them... I mean, 
I understand you want the shoes. Maybe that is the way you feel or maybe you can't afford another pair. If there is any 
hope I will go out of my way to repair them. It's a challenge you know. Other boot-makers don't give a damn, they only 
want the easy money. When I was living with my father I had to go to tech [-nical college], he forced me to go to tech, 
they call it Tafe now. I used to curse my father because every time I'd see a nice girl like you and say, 'How about a date?' 
she'd say to me, 'I'm only free Tuesday or Thursday' and those were the nights I had to go to Tafe so I couldn't take her 
out. But now, I would say, 'Dad, God bless you wherever you are' because at tech I learned how to fix machines. My father 
you know, he was a boot-maker from overseas. Over there they done everything by hand. The only machine they had was 
like this. 

Df A sewing machine. 

Roger If something had gone wrong they had a man to fix it. Now I bought this machine here second hand. It's a $5,000 
machine but I bought it for $1,000 because the fella who owned it didn't know how to work on it and stuffed it up. So 
I got it for $1,000 and I set it up and I got it going myself. I fixed it. I can fix my own machines. So I go into the city 
to set up a machine for a friend of mine and a lady walked in. He went out and said, 'Yes please, may I help you?' That's 
one thing I never said in my life. I never said yes please to anybody. Never. 'Good morning,' or 'How are you today?' and 
when you leave, 'Have a lovely afternoon,' and I get to know you. My customers are my friends. I want them to be my 
friends. I love them and I respect them. If one's good looking I tell her she's gorgeous, if she's fat I tell her to go and 
lose some weight. They love it because they know they're talking to a genuine person. My customers are my life and we 
help each other. They come to me and I give them the best job in Sydney - the best job at the cheapest price - and I 
ask them when they want it done. If they say they want it today, they'll have it today. I never cheat them because I do 
believe that when I cheat my customers. I'm cheating myself. I will put a heel on for you for $10. I will tell you that 
if you can get it done for less then come back and I will refund your money. When I give you a job I'll stand by it and 
guarantee it for you. What do I make on the $10? I make $3 or $4, but I've got more work and it makes up the difference. 
It's the Chinese and the Jewish way of doing business. I make prices small, little profit and have my customers happy. 
That's the only way to survive in business. I don't make much money. I don't drive a new car. 

I drive a 

Lamborghini... it's a Mazda 626 rust-bucket, 
but it is my Lamborghini. 

It gets me to work and back and who cares. It just do 
the same job as a BMW or a Maserati or a Lexus. Last time it was parked over there this bloke came up and said. 
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'Excuse me do you own that Mazda over there? I'm very sorry. I'll give you all my details. I've broken your mirror 
accidentally. I got too close. If you come out to Cabramatta I'll put a new mirror on it for nothing.' I said, 'Have 
a good day mate, don't worry about it. At least you admit that you are sorry.' I'm not going to close the shop for 
a day to go and put a mirror on my car, not a car like this. But if I had a brand new Toyota or a Lexus or a BMW, 
my hair would have stood up and I would have been screaming and arguing, 'Why didn't you look where you were 
going?' You know... But when I get in it every morning and put the key in the ignition it just goes straight away. 
Not even half a kick, it just starts. 

Df You've got to love that. 

Roger You see... I don't respect you for your money or for your job, I respect you for you as a person. So when I was fixing this 
machine for this guy, this lady walked in, he walked outside, Yes please, may I help you?' and she asked him for three 
holes in her belt. She asked 'How much?', '$4.50'. The lady she paid him and said thank you. I said, 'Abraham, what are 
you doing charging that lady? Haven't you got any sense of business, any feeling, anything? 

Do you 

know how many holes I put into belts every day? 

Approximately 15 or 20 people walk in every day wanting a hole in their strap or a hole in their shoes or a hole in their 
belt. Don't worry about it. You've got to give a little to get a little' (see page 102 *Pay it forward). Three years ago a 
gentleman went past here, walked into my shop and said to me, 'Excuse me sir. I'm in a lot of trouble, I've got to go to 
a meeting and my shoes are very dirty... Maybe you can help me by polishing them for me?' No problem. I'd never seen 
him before. I switched the machine on, turned on the brush. He went to pay me and I said, 'Don't worry about it. What's 
the interview for?' He said, 'An interview for a job'. I said, 'You want to pay me, you get the job.' If you get the job I'll 
be paid. So he's gone... He walked in here three years later and said, 'I was hoping you'd still be here'. I said, 'Where am 
I going to go mate? I'm going to die here.' He bought me three pairs of RM Williams boots to do for him and reminded 
me... He said, 'Remember, I walked in here one day and you helped me out, you polished my shoes and you didn't charge 
me. To be honest with you, at the time I only had $5 on me,' I said, 'I didn't want to charge you if you had $500.' See, 
many years ago you'd put your ads in the paper for people to come and it cost you $45-$50, now they ring you up and 
it cost you $2,000. I'd rather give a discount and good quality to my customers and let them do the commercials for me. 
My customers are dying - I've been here for 42 years so naturally the man who was 40 then is 80 now and in the nursing 
home or he's kicked the bucket - but I'm still going because people tell each other. 

Make a little, 

everybody happy as you can see. My customers are 
myjriends. 

If I see one of them up the street I always say hello. If they're happy I'm happy for them, if 
they seem like they need a hug I will. I'm a shopkeeper, I'm the man who's supposed to give his customers presents. 
In business, shopkeepers give presents. Like you go to a restaurant and if you dine out all the time or you dine at that 
restaurant once or twice a week, because you are a good client, at Christmas time or something, the proprietor will bring 
you a bottle of wine compliments of the management. 
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*pby ij forward 



Imagine if you paid for hour 
newspaper by bakihg cookies? 

Or helped your dentist with his 
bookkeeping in return for a 
sparkling teeth? 

‘Pay it forward’ is an expression 
that denotes an exchange of 
services, or doing good deeds, by 
way of paying a debt. It requires 
no cash in hand or bankcards, but 
does generally involve a smile and 
handshake. 

The expression ‘Pay It Forward’ 
was originally used in business to 
describe a creditor w ho offered a 
debtor the option of paying a debt 
forward to a third person instead of 
paying it back. The debt could be 
monetary, or in kind acts. This was 
also known as ‘alternative giving’ 
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— a transaction that 
instead of a 
The idea i 

an over-consumed world, it’s been 
around (at least) since lat? 1700s. 
Back then ‘paying it forw ird’ did 
involve money, but the intention 
was the same. US founding father 
Benjamin Franklin provided one of 
the earliest examples of good will 
at work. In a letter dated 1974 to 
Kentucky Senator Benjamin Webb he 
w rote: “w hen you meet w ith another 
honest man in similar distress, you 
must pay me by lending this sum to 
him...I hope it may thus go thro’ 
many hands, before it meets w ith 
a knave that will stop its progress. 
This is a trick of mine for doing a 
deal of good with a little money.” 


incc then, the progress has been 
dy (and knaves hopefully few' 
far between). Catherine Ryan 
Hyde’s novel Pay It Forward (2000) 
brought the term into thi' modern 
conscious. For narrative 1 s sake, 

Hyde tweaked the expression to 
denote ‘a pefson who does three 
good deeds lor others in payment 
for a good d ed in return’. Be it 
repairing a shoe, putting holes in 
a belt or simply lending an ear, the 
deed must be something the other 
person could not achieve on their 
own at that time. The idea is that in 
practising this philosophy, the want 
and need to help each other spreads 
through society, causing people to 
connect, communicate and, most 
importantly, care. 
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Df You'd Like to think so, but I don't think it happens enough. 

Roger They should. With me, my customers bring me wine, and scotch, and beers, and LoLlies, and chocolate, and shake 

my hand and say to me, 'Thank you for your help and thank you for everything.' That's my fortune. The appreciation 
of others, that's my fortune. If you ask me for $200, I haven't got it. ALL the money I own is in my pocket. We just 
survive. My wife and two kids, we're just surviving, that's aLL, and we're happy, we're happy you know. Someone 
said to me, 'Have you ever been back in Lebanon?' What do I want to go to Lebanon for? I Left Lebanon when I 
was 10 years old. If I go back to Lebanon and I see a man 58 years oLd I don't even know who he is because I've 
been here for 49 years. When I Left Lebanon he was six years old and now he's a grandfather. How do I know who 
he is? Me going to Lebanon would be like you going to Lebanon. Exactly the same. I don't know anybody. The only 
time I had a holiday was in 1993. I drove all the way up to Darwin inland and came back down the coast and had 
a marvellous time. It cost me a lot of money but who cares. I earn my money in Australia and I spend my money in 
Australia. People told me about 'a beautiful caravan park on the way, only $20' and I said, 'Sure, sure'... I'd never 
had a holiday in my life, I wasn't going to sleep in some bloody caravan park. I went to the best hotels. I went to 

the best places and I had a marvellous time. You're making life. A brother of mine, he doesn't even know how to 

smile. My mother died at 93 years old and I loved her very dearly - she lived with me till the day she died - but I 
never seen that lady smile in my life. 

Df So your brother took after your mum... Are you like your father? 

Roger I'm a bit of a bastard - no one knows where I come from! I'm always happy, I got no value for money, I value 

friendship. 

Df Where does that come from? Did you look up to someone who was like that? 

Roger Who knows, I am what I am. I'm just different. I never missed out on anything in my life, only childhood - 

I never had a childhood. I was a truck driver at nine 
years old. 

Df What? 

Roger Yeah, I was a truck driver at nine years old. You won't believe that but I'm telling the truth, I don't lie. I had extensions 
made so I could reach the peddles. I've seen hell and back so many times it's not funny. You grow up the hard way and 
you learn you see. You've got to look at yourself in the mirror. Lie to me, lie to her, lie to the world and get away with it 

no problem, but the day you lie to yourself, that's the day you got a problem. I look at myself and I see who I am, that's 

what I am. If you want to be strong, make friends and have people like you - that's the most powerful thing. To make 

this lady walk all the way from Newtown to here to get her shoe fixed, to make her walk because of her feelings for me 

and her respect for me, that's difficult. But to have an enemy, that's easy. Go scratch her car, touch her bum, spit in her 
face and have the cops here. 

It’s the harder thing in life to be 
respectable, to be proud 

and to have people respect you back. There's no point in me 
getting jealous of [one of Australia's wealthiest people] James Packer because he's got all the billions and I've 
got nothing. I'm the son of Mr Metry, and I loved Mr Metry very dearly. Thanks to him he raised me, even if he 
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*A good old adventure, .. 


I have one grandmother who turns 
85 this month (Happy Birthday 
Grandma!) but I wish I'd had the 
nous to talk, really talk, to my 
other grandparents while they 
were still alive. The thing is, I was 
just too young to know to ask the 
questions I'd ask now. 

It was these kinda of questions 
that spurred Julia Schauenburg, a 
photographer, and her boyfriend 
Ben Grace, a writer, to take off on a 
one year journey around the world. 
Having recently graduated from 
studying but lacking direction, Julia 
and Ben went searching for some 
wisdom from "those who have lived 
the longest of lives." What advice 
would they give to "those w ho have 


the longest of lives lef t to live ? 

In the introduction to Good 
Old World', the stunning book the 
pair published on their return, 

Ben explains, "Wc saw an old man 
walking down the street, seeing 
the old before the man. What is his 
world like? What is it like to have 
seen ages pass? Is it one without 
ambition or desire? Is it a reminder 
of every kind of loss? Does his lif e 
make more sense? Is he happy or 
does he feel like he's been pushed 
out to sea on a burning raft? What 
would he tell a generation of kids 
who hide from the past - and the 
future - by running on the spot?" 

In their journey through Russia, 
Europe, America and Australia, 


in each village or city, they would 
ask the way to the wise or the 
interesting until they found them. 
They let the characters they found 
tell their own stories. Their words 
and pictures just tell it like it is. 

What did Julia and Ben take 
away from their close encounters? 
We're not told in the book, which 
in a beautiful way leaves it open for 
each of us w ho has the pleasure of 
reading it, to find our own answers. 
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slaved me at eight years old it doesn't matter. If the man had had the money he wouldn't have done so, but what 
my family gave me, all the money the Packers have got would never buy. They gave me love and they honoured 
me and they gave me whatever they could afford. Maybe a secondhand shirt or secondhand sandals, but I'm not 
going to crucify them for that. Some people buy the love of their children. My father had my love for free. As God 
as my witness, I don't remember my father ever bought me an ice-cream or gave me 10 cents. Six months before 
he died he said to me, 'I've got five sons and a daughter, but deep down I only got one son, that's you.' He hardly 
saw the other ones. I said, 'Dad, I've got to do what I've got to do. You're my father. I'm part of you, you're part 
of me.' He said, 'You've been studying me all your life. What did you find out?' I looked at him and I was single 
you know, I said, 'Here in Australia, if I was married and had a kid, I don't ever think I would be able to love that 
kid as much you loved me, even though you never bought me an ice-cream.' He said to me, 'How'd you work that 
out?' I said, 'All right, I'll tell you. In Lebanon there's no social security, no nothing, no work, there's labour. You 
worked as an electrician, you worked as a builder, you worked as a garbage collector, you worked on the farm, 
the only thing you could have a good time doing was making love to your wife, and the result, a bambino. More 
bambinos, more responsibility.' 

Df And more work. 

Roger I said, 1 wonder, how much did you suffer? How much did it hurt you when Christmas come and you couldn't buy me new 
shoes? Or how much it hurt you when this man bought an ice-cream for his son and you couldn't? I knew that if you had 
it, you would have given me the world.' I understood this, but not many people do, you know. Somebody asked me once, 
'Do you own this shop?' and I said no. He said, 'You serious?', I said Yes' A couple of years later I run into him and he 
walked up to me and he abused me. He said, 'When I asked you if you owned the building with your shop, I didn't ask 
you because I was jealous of you or because I wanted to take it off you, I asked you because I wanted the best for you.' 
I said, 'I never lied to you.' He said, 'But you own the place.' I said, 'No I don't. I'm a trustee of it, I don't own it. When I 
die can I take it with me... Can I take the shop with me?' He said no. I said, 'I told you. I don't own it. I'm only a trustee. 
All I've ever owned are the clothes on my body.' The shop belongs to Australia. The land and the building belong to the 
country and I'm a trustee for my children. If they want to sell it, that's how it is, but 

all I have ever 

owned is the clothes I wear ; and respect, and the 
food I eat and the good times I have. 

That's all I'll ever take with me. I 

made up my mind years ago that's how it is. In life my dear, you've got to look at yourself in the mirror and be proud of 
who you are and what you are. If you know who you are then you don't have to let people upset you. 

Df Very true. You obviously love your job. 

Roger Well, how many business people you see run their businesses the way I do? 

Df Not many. 

Roger Because all they care about is money. My son asked me a question. He said, 'Dad, how do you know so much?' Any 

respectable gentleman would say, 'Oh when you get to my age and when you've been through what I have...' and all this 

carry on '... you'll understand.' I said to my son, 'You asked me a question, now I'm going to ask you a question. Are you a 
man or a kid?' 'I'm a man', 'So I'll talk to you like a man. What did you ask me? How do I know so much? I'm still learning. 
You can live to be 150 and still be learning, but you learn from your own mistakes my boy (see page 106 *A good old 





adventure). When you are swimming in the sewerage your whole life, like I have, 

damn it if you 

don’t know what the shit smells like. 

You learn from the good and you 

learn from the bad' Sweetheart, I'm older than you are... Be proud of yourself, be proud of what you are, you've got no 
right under any circumstances to judge your mother and father, and one day when you get married and have children of your 
own, they've got no right to judge you either. You go for a job, be yourself, don't show off, don't lay it on. If you've only 
got those clothes and you're supposed to go in a suit, go and get those clothes cleaned up and nicely done and go in them. 
Those people who are giving you an interview aren't stupid, they know. If they ask you about your financial things you say 
the truth, 'Well I haven't had a job for a while so I'm a bit down on it financially.' 'We want you to do this job'. Yes I know 
how to do this part, but not this part, but I'm willing to learn.' If you're honest you'll get the job. A long time ago it was 
really bad, I was down on my luck. You know, unless somebody walks through that door I never make a living. I came to the 
shop when I was 13 with my dad and in 1964 I did it on my own. I used to come to the shop at 5 o'clock in the morning 
and open. There was a bus stop out front and 40,000 people would use that footpath between 5:00am and 8:00am. There 
was the police academy, the [Toohey's] brewery, the glass factory, the tobacco factory... Over 40,000 people worked around 
here so by 9:00am I would have shoes from here to the wall. The busiest pick up days were Thursday and Friday because 
that's when they got paid. I used to sell bags, wallets, 

it was booming. Then all of 
a sudden everything’s gone and I went down. 

Df The brewery and factories all closed? 

Roger And the glass factory closed, the mail exchange closed down too. I came down from making $1,500 to $300 a week. 
My income was $300 and my overheads were $800. The bank won't lend you money when you're self-employed so I was 
really stressed out. One day I looked at myself in the mirror and I said, 'Hey you. 

You know what 

you are? You’re a rubber ball. 

The harder they push you down, the further you bounce 
back', and I bounced back. I believe in that. Always look at yourself as a rubber ball. I just held on and held on, and those 
people who left, they went to work way out West, but in two months time their shoes would need fixing, so they went to 
the boot-maker, he's done the heels, they look at them, cheap job, 'How much?', '$30'. Now Roger, beautiful job, $15.1 get 
a call, 'Hi Roger, you open on Saturday?' Yes'. So they all come back and they bring their friends. Everything takes time, just 
like babies. Your mother didn't give birth to you as a young lady, she gave birth to you as a beautiful baby and you grew up 
to be a beautiful young lady. So I held on. I had no choice. I could not go out and buy another business, I was stuck here 
and I had to make the best of it. I love my customers, I love the area, I did my customers fair and they treat me fair. So far 
so good. We work, we earn a living, we don't work, we don't earn a living, it's that simple. No one can put you down as long 
as you're sure of yourself and accept who you are, no more, no less, that's how it is. / 
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PREVIOUS ISSUES OF DUMBO FEATHER HAVE PROFILED THESE PEOPLE 



















































Winter 2004 

Dean Manning Musician and artist 
Kirsty Gusmao First Lady of East Timor / Ex-spy 
Tim Pethick Founder of Nudie Juices 
Mamie Skillings Fashion designer 
Andrew Griffiths CEO Surfaid International 
Issue 2 
Spring 2004 

Bradley T Greive Author and conservatio 
Jenny Watson Artist 
Justin Abrahams Husk founder 
Jen Feedom MD IF Media, film-maker 
Graeme Murphy Sydney Dance Company founder 

Issue 3 

Summer 2004 

Steven Blaess Industrial designe 
Suzanne Santos Aesop cosmetics 
Mark Mordue Author, editor and journalist 
Caravana Fashion designers in Northern Pakistan 
Jack Heath The Inspire Foundation founder 

Issue 4 

Autumn 2005 
Rusty Young Author 
Rachel Bending Slingfings 8cBird Textiles 
Kevin Roberts CEO Saatchi &_Saatchi Scauthor 
Karen Martini Chef Si^media personality 
Gabriel Scarvellli Designer &t_ht 

Issue 5 
Winter 2005 

David De Rothschild Explorer Stauthor 
Minmia Keeper of Aboriginal women’s lore 
Toby Smith Toby's Estate founder 
Louise Olsen Dinosaur Designs co-founder 
Troy Lum Hopscotch Films founder 

Issue 6 
Spring 2005 

Jodie Fried Bholufounder ^designer 
Remo Giuffre REMO General Store founder 
Julia Vargiu Daughter of Californian cult leaders 
Matt Butler Zaishu Project founder St^desigi 
Emma Balfour Poet St^model 



Please write the number of copies of each issue in the 
white boxes to the left, and then calculate the amount 
owing. All prices are in Australian dollars and already 
include GST and $3 postage/copy 


Then fill out your name, mailing address and credit card 
details overleaf, or enclose a cheque made out to ‘Bezar 
Holdings Pty Ltd’ for the total. 

If you happen to live outside of Australia then please 
contact us at backissues@dumbofeather.com for a 
postage quotation. 

‘Seconds’ copies have covers that are slightly damaged 
or marked, they are not ‘secondhand’. 



BRAND NEW COPIES 


Issue 7 

Summer 2005 

Jonathan Pease Tight Knickers co-founder 
Abi Crompton Third Drawer Down founder 
Shoso Shimbo lkebana master 
Jade Richardson Writer ScGirls On Topfounder 
Paul Pholeros Architect S^Heahhabitat founder 

Issue 8 

Autumn 2006 
Emma Magenta Author, artist and capoie 
Philip Shaw Wine maker 
Melanie Hogan Film maker 
Peter Hall Investor and conservationist 
Ruzena Bajcsy Robotics scientist 
Issue 9 
Spring 2006 

Ray Lawrence Film director 
Brigid Hardy Ecopreneur and B_E_Efounder 
Danny Almagor Engineers Without Borders 
Robyn Beeche Photographer 
Craig Ruddy Artist 

Issue 10 
Summer 2007 
John Warwicker Creative director lk_typographt 
Alla Wolf-Tasker Ch<f hotelier 
Joost Bakker Installation artist 
India Flint Textile clothing designer 
Daniel Chirico Baker 

Issue 11 
Autumn 2007 

Appoline Kohen Curator of Aboriginal 
Patrick Abboud Community Artist 
Janet de Neefe ‘Queen’ of Ubud 
Matthew Bax Artist and barkeep 
Lisa Gerrard Vocalist & composer 
Issue 12 
Winter 2007 

Julia deVille Taxidermist St_jeweller 
Jimmy Wales Wikipedia founder 
Fiona Caulfield Love travel guides 
Tim Georgeson & Caia Hagel Artists 
Jimmy Pham KOTO founder 
Issue 13 
Spring 2007 

Sruli Recht Fashion Scfootwear designer 
Gayle Heron Li 'tyafounder 
Daniel Tobin UAP founder 
Carol Llewellyn Writers'festival director 
David Duval-Smith Gardesigner 

Issue 14 
Summer 2008 
Didi Lo Water mogul 
Alex Murray-Leslie Chick on speed 
Nigel Marsh Author andfather 
Nga Chu Chef andfilm maker 
Laurent Labourmene Social Entreprei 
















































Why subscribe... 


1. Dumbo feather is sometimes hard to find in newsagents... like some of us, it has height issues 2. Your copy will be 
unblemished by price stickers 3. Delivered straight to you (as surprise)... 4. Even before they get to newsagents 
5. You save! It's only A$45 for four issues, that's a grand saving of $15 a year. 6. And, in case you needed any other incentive, 
we have free t-shirts courtesy of REMO General Store for each and every one of you who subscribes or renews their subscription. 
7. It's a wonderful gift... for yourself or someone special 


I would like to buy... 


a subscription for 

4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST and postage) 
8 issues over 24 months (inc. GST and postage) 


Australia 

$45 

$80 


New Zealand 
$65 
$125 


Rest of world 
$85 
$165 


back issues (as per previous page) $ 

no. of tickets to 'An evening with Dumbo featheri @ $50 each $ 


My name 
My address 

My daytime phone 


My email 


Postcode 


This subscription is a gift for: 
Lucky person's name 
Address 


Postcode 


Daytime phone 


Email 


Payment 

I enclose my cheque* payable to 'Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd', or please charge my: VISA 
Card no 

Cardholder's name 



Signature 


and post to P0 Box 775, Edgecliff, NSW 2027 


Australian residents only, all others please pay by credit card or contact us for bank transfer details 














An evening with Dumbo feather & friends. 

|oin us for a night of fine wine, food, people and... theatre. We have partnered with ground-breaking theatre 
group, THE RABBLE, to bring you an extra-special evening with Dumbo feather & friends in Sydney. 

We will begin at 6:30pm on Friday 9 May 2008 w ith the Df & friends part of the evening, and at 8:00pm w atch 
rHE RABBLE’s latest performance, Salome. Their last performance, Corvus, was breathtaking and Salome 
promises to be the same. The venue is the stunning new space for the arts in Sydney, Carriageworks. 



0—*r 


www.thcrabble.com.au 

< 3 > 

carriage works 


Tickets are $50 per person and include all of the above 
Book your spot by filling out the form opposite 
or online at www.dumbofeather.com/shop 


(and 


GST). 


SALOME - IN COGITO VOLUME III 

presented by T1IL RABBLE in association with Carnage Works 


MAY 07 - 17 AT 8PM 

CarriageWorks 245 Wilson Street Eveleigh Sydney 


CO CREATION :: EMMA VALENTE & MARY HELEN SASSMAN 


EEATURING :: MARY HELEN SASSMAN : SYE) BRISBANE : 
DANA MI LEI NS : PIER CARTHEW 


DIRECTOR & LIGI BEING DESIGN :: EMMA VALENTE 
DESIGNER :: KATE DAVIS 

COMPOSITION & SOUND DESIGN :: MAX LYANDVLRT 
ASSISTANT SOUND DESIGN :: 1VA MULLER 



aus tralianethic 

1800 021 227 • austethical.com.au investment + superam 






Watch returns, not calories. Invest with us in healthy lifestyles. 


Units in the trusts are offered and issued by Australian Ethical Investment Ltd (‘AEI’) ABN 47 003 188 930, AFSL 229949. Interests in the superannuation fund are of 
issued by the trustee of the fund, Australian Ethical Superannuation Pty Ltd ABN 43 079 259 733 RSEL L0001441. Product disclosure statements are available frorr 
calling us and should be considered before deciding whether to acquire, or continue to hold, units in the trusts or interests in the fund. Australian Ethical® is a registe 























